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THE DEBATE ON THE TREATY. 


It cannot be maintained that the recent 
debate was as a whole worthy of the great 
question discussed. There were few tokens of 
deep feeling or strong conviction. Mr. Lowe, 
indeed, uttered with stinging force some 
salutary truths; Mr. Forster spoke with the 
massive common sense that often distinguishes 
him; Sir William Harcourt was weighty and 
incisive. On the part of the Opposition, Lord 
Sandon, in a speech that surprised both friends 
and foes, expressed with somewhat juvenile 
eloquence the sincerity of a weak judgment 
under the spell of stronger and less innocent 
natures. Mr. Cross endeayoured to bring his 
art of plausible and candid statement to bear 
upon the new Asian mystery. But the one 
speech that redeemed the debate from a gene- 
rally dead level of common place, and for a 
while at least roused the House to that clash of 
opposite and equally intense convictions usually 
expected on a great occasion of national con- 
troversy, was the utterance of Mr. Gladstone. 
The wide range of his survey, the delightful 
facility of thought and word, the keenness of 
his eye for detailed illustration, the supremacy 
of his intellectual power, remind us of words 
applied to a poet, but equally applicable to a 
great orator :— 


The pride and ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bare, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 


For a while, at least, the people’s representa- 
tives were recalled from the fustian and rhodo- 
montade about British interests and British 
power that passes for patriotism, and forced to 
contemplate the higher policy resulting from an 
application to nations of the golden rule to “ Do 
unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us.“ Coming generations will recognise 
in this man a moral force more precious than 
all his intellectual gifts. And on this occasion 
the single-eyed purity of the foreign policy he 
advocated was illustrated and confirmed by the 
patience and dignity with which he referred to 
the gross, and in these times unparalleled, in- 
sult offered to him by his victorious rival. 

It is ridiculous to say, as able editors echoing 
windy speakers have done, that Mr. Gladstone 
suggested no alternative policy. As we have 
urged before, a critic of the Government has a 
full right to go back to their main blunder about 
the Berlin Memorandum, and is notin the least 
called upon to say what he would afterwards 
have done to remedy the mistake he is con- 
demning. But Mr. Gladstone went beyond 
what could have been justly required of him. 
The Berlin Congress afforded an opportunity for 
retrieving the error of an insular and isolated 


policy previously pursued. A frank, loyal, and 
open agreement with the Powers of Europe in 
enforcing the decencies of civilisation upon 
Turkey, and an influence consistently thrown 
on the side of oppressed or germinant national- 
ities—surely this is an intelligible policy; and 
it is a very different one from the course pur- 
sued by the Government. One of the most 
forcible passages of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was 
that in which he contrasted the indignation of 
the Ministerialists at the suspicion of a secret 
agreement between Lussia and any other 
Power, with their unscrupulous self-gratula- 
tion when the secret agreement happened to be 
made with this country. But finer still was 
his invective against the shameful degradation 
of English influence to the advantage of Con- 
tineutal despotism and the hindrance of popular 
emancipation. ‘‘ What, as an Engtishman, I 
am disposed to expect and desire from English 
Plenipotentiaries in a foreign Congress is this— 
That, representing as they do a country which 
holds itself to be the freest of all nationalities 
in Europe, they should, when the great States 
meet in Congress, as the representatives of the 
views and principles which prevail in England, 
always lean towards the side of freedom and 
away from that of servitude.” As he proceeded 
to show how different from this had been the 
conduct of our Plenipotentiaries, he was inter- 
rupted and contradicted, most probably by 
honourable gentlemen who had hardly cared 
to alloy the pleasures of the best club in 
London with the repulsive study of protocols. 
Thereupon Mr. Gladstone, with something of a 
triumphant pleasure in the provocation, poured 
forth instance after instance in proof of his 
assertions. It was left to France, against the 
voice of England, to make the Sultan depen- 
dent on the approval of Europe for the employ- 
ment of Turkish troops in Roumelia. It was the 
British Plenipotentiaries who, by proposing to 
strike out the word definitely from the 
recognition of Montenegrin independence, would 
have cast a doubt upon its permanence. It was 
the British representatives who, against the 
voice of the Congress, insisted on saddling Servia 
with a capitalised sum in lieu of the tribute from 
which she had freed herself by force of arms. 
In a word. on every question that arose a voice 
was heard in the tone of Metternich rather 
than in that of Mr. Oanning or Lord Palmerston, 
or Lord Russell.” When the Ionian Islands 
were ceded to Greece, a desire was expressed 
by the two latter statesmen to procure also 
the cession of Thessaly and Epirus. The Porte 
was then, of course, unwilling, and the ciroum- 
stances were unfavourable. And now, when all 
circumstances pointed in that direction, it was 
left to France to propose the arrangement, 
while England effectually opposed it. Space 
will not allow us to recall the powerful exposure 
of the Asiatic Convention that followed. But 
the warning voice raised by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Lowe, and others on the Ministerial abuse of 
the royal prerogative in entering upon so revo- 
lutionary a course without even condescending 
to inform Parliament, will issue in practical 
measures of precaution in the better days that 
are to come. How long it may be before those 
days arrive we shall not venture to predict. 
But there is one member of society who, though 
his avocations are of a humble character, will 
do more to recall the nation to its senses than 
all the eloquence of orators. The tax-gatherer 
is not usually a welcome visitor. But next 
year Liberals whom he leaves with lightened 
pockets will have at least the consoling thought 
that he is a missionary of common sense and 
right reason to all the Jingoes around them, 


THE ARGYLLSHIRE ELECTION. 


SEVERAL circumstances combine to make the 
approaching election for Argyllshire one of un- 
usual interest. The Marquis of Lorne, the 
late member, has supported the policy of the 
Government on the Eastern Question; having, 
it is popularly supposed, taken the Court view, 
instead of that so earnestly upheld by the Duke 
of Argyll, his father. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that he is now appoiated 
Governor-General of Canada, in succession to 
Lord Dufferin. The appointment is a clever 
and popular one; but whether it will be suc- 
cessful also remains to be seen. In making it 
the Government has evidently had an eye to 
business; since, besides pleasing both the Queen 
and her Canadian subjects, it hopes to saoure a 
seat in the House of Commons for a supporter, 
not on the Eastern Question alone, but on all 
occasions. Hence the Marquis of Lorne’s ap- 
pointment is at once followed by the appearance 
of Mr. Malcolm as a Conservative candidate for 
Argyllshire; and that goutleman has resigned 
his seat for Boston that he may engage in the 
contest. This fact alone indicates that there 
is considered to be a possibility of success, and 
as Mr. Malcolm is a local man and is personally 
popular, it may be that the hope of success is a 
reasonable one. It is stated that there has been 
no contest in the county since 1837, and 
therefore there is plenty of room for specula- 
tion as to the result, which will, we have no 
doubt, be anticipated with interest in the South, 
as well as throughout Scotland. 

The position of the Duke of Argyll in regard 
to the election is one of its special features. 
He is a great landowner in the county, and, as 
a matter of fact, the representation of the county 
has gone with the dukedom ; and the question 
now is whether the link which has so long con- 
nected the House of Commons with Inverary 
Castle is to be broken. We will not ask 
whether his Grace is to keep his own, but 
whether he is (whaty#thie satisfaction of seeing 
Argyllshire once more represented, not only 
by a son, but by one who sympathises with him 
in his political principles, or whether the 
county is to become a prize won by Scottish 
Toryism ? 

Had this election taken place but a very few 
years ago, we should have no doubt as to the 
answer which would be given. The Liberals 
of the county would have stood by the Liberal 


duke, and have been proud, as well as ready, to 


return one of his house. But then the 
Patronage Act had not been passed, and dis- 
establishment had not become a burning ques- 
tion in Scotland. The duke has a candidate 
ready in the person of another son—Lord Oolin 
Campbell; but where is Lord Colin in regard 
to this pressing topic? His address does 
not tell us. His polities are - generally 
those which have been the politics of my 
family for many generations — politics 
guided by the principle that moderate 
changes, made cautiously on the ancient 
lines, are the best means of maintaining ard 
strengthening the institutions of the country.“ 
Nothing can be vaguer than that; nor, we may 
add, less satisfactory. The formula could 
probably be adopted by many representatives of 
Tory houses, and the additional statement that 
Lord Colin is in fayour of extending the franchise 
in counties, and regards with anxiety the engage- 
ments entered into by the Government in Asia 
Minor, do very littil indeed to distinguish the 
young lord from young lordlings of a strictly 
Conservative typo. 

Mr. Malcolm, on the otber hand, while he is 


much more emphatic on the Eastern Question, 
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eays plainly that he is strongly opposed to inter- | 


ference with existing arrangements in Church 
matters, and thinks that money once devoted to 
the support of religion should not be devoted to 
secular purposes, however laudable in them- 
selves. Will Lord Colin Campbell say ‘‘ ditto to 
Mr. Malcolm,” or will he speak in the sense of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone—sup- 
posing that he cannot speak as decisively as 
Mr. Baxter, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Trevelyan, and 
other Scottish Liberal members? It is a 
crucial question for his lordship, and, as he has 
perhaps discovered by this time, one that cannot 
possibly be evaded. Every election in which 
the Tories have recently fought in Scotland has 
turned, more or less, on disestablishment, 
down to that which took place in the Had- 
dington Burghs on Saturday ; and it will, we 
have no doubt, be so in Argyllshire, 

That being the case, we think that, difficult 
as the position of tho Duke’s son undoubtedly 
is, it would have been less difficult had he 
boldly dealt with the question in his address, as 
his opponent has done; instead of waiting to 
have his opinions extracted from him by the 
process of ‘‘ heckling,” in which Scotch olectors 
are so expert. But there is yet time for him to 
speak in a way which will save the Liberals of 
the county from embarrassment, and possible 
defeat—at least we hope so. They are not likely 
to be unJuly exacting, any more than the ad- 
vocates of disestablishment have shown them- 
selyes to be so in other constituencics. But if 
the Liberal candidate should, unfortunately, 
declare himself to be in favour of upholding the 
Establishment, and unwilling to co-operate 
with the Liberal party in assailing it when 
the proper time shall have arrived—why, then, 
we hope that the supporters of disestablishment 
in Argyllshire will let his lordship fight it out 
with Mr. Malcolm without their aid ! 

A short time ago we should have hesitated to 
give such advice; but the Eastern Question has 
now reached a stuge when it is not necessary to 
subordinate to it all others. Mr. Malcolm's 
return will do no harm; while it may do a 
greatdealof good. It will show thateven dukes 
of great territorial influence must yield to cir- 
cumstances, and the Duke of Argyll in par- 
tioular, that in helping a Tory Government to 
pass the Patronage Bill, in defiance of the 
wishes of Free Churchmen, he was giving 
expression to his own views, and not to those 
of the mass of Scottish Liberals. It will not be 
pleasant to the Liberalism of Scotland to lose 
Argyllshire; but the experience will be salutary, 
and at the general election it will be possible, 
and perhaps easy, to return a candidate of more 
advanced opinions on politico-ecelesiastical 
questions. Until, however, facts show it to be 
useless, we shall hope to have it in our power 
to wish for the success of the duke’s son; even 
though that may involve a defeat, to some 
extent, of the views of the duke. It is the 
Argylishire Liberals who have to be represented 
in Parliament, and we trust that they will be 
true to their principles, whatever may be the 
immediate issue. 


MR. PLIMSOLL ON ROYALTY. 


On the third reading of the bill for making 
an additional grant to the Duke of Connaught, 
Mr. Plimsoll moved its rejection in a short but 
significant speech. It is very easy for super- 
fine reviewers attached to theanti-Constitutional 
party at present supreme to turn common-sense 
into ridicule. But common-sense has a sturdy 
habit of persistency, and finds little difficulty 
in surviving the sort of laughter that is pro- 
vorbially evanescent as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, and is similarly limited in its pur- 
pose of keeping the pot boiling. Mr. Plimsoll 
is a man who makes no pretensions to great 
intellectual gifts, but he has what is far better, 
a generous heart; and his feelings are quick to 
discern auy practical issue that has an impor- 
tant bearing on the welfare of his poorer fellow- 
countrymen. IIis is one of those rare but noble 
natures that are capable of entirely subordi- 
nating self to the fulfilment of a disinterested 
mission. It was only his intense devotion 
carried to a pitch of supreme ind fference 
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as to the appearance he might make before 


Parliament or the world, which aroused 
the county and the Government to the necessity 
for prompt action to protect merchant seamen 
against the owners of unseaworthy ships. And 
whatever the dawdlers of the clubs may think, 
when such a man makes an earnest protest 
against encroachments of the loyal prerogative, 
his words will have weight amongst the multi- 
tudes where after all lie the soureés of political 
power. 

The position taken by Mr. Plimsoll was this. 
He had never opposed a grant to royalty before. 
He protested his loyal acceptance of the Consti- 
tution as it has been commonly understood. 
He maintained that under the rule of the Queen 
as carried on down to a recent time we had all 
the advantages without the disadvantages of a 
republican form of government. But now he 
had been told that the Queen by her prerogative 
could pledge tho lives of her subjects and 
all the resources of the country, without 
consent of Parliament obtained, to such 
an engagement as the recent Conven- 
tion with Turkey. If that were so he 
thought it was high time some change were 
made, aud the prerogative curtailed. It may 
be objected that there is no very evident con- 
nection between such a position and the refusal 
to vote an additional ten thousand a year to the 
Duke of Connaught. It is certainly not the 
young priuce’s fault if the prerogative has been 
stretched. But, of course, Mr. Plimsoll know 
vory well that his amendment amounted only 
to a formal protest, and constitutionally it was 
strictly in order. For the grant is in point of 
form made to the Queen for the purpose of 
enabling her to make adequate provision for the 
prince on his marriage. And all precedents 
are in favour of making any abuse of the pre- 
rogative a reason for limiting or withholding 
supplies. 

Of more importance, however, than any mere 
point of form is the substantial question thus 
raised. Supposing the official interpretation of 
the prerogative to be correct, is it safe to leave 
it where it now stands? The Crown has the 
power of declaring war, of making peace, or of 
entering into any engagement with foreign 
Powers apart altogether from the consent of 
Parliament. The check with which we are 
asked to be content is this, that after such 
engagements have been made Parliament has 
the power of refusing the money needed to carry 
them out. Hitherto this arrangement has 
worked fairly well, at least in recent times, 
because the prerogative has never been strained. 
As Mr. Lowe put the matter very forcibly, the 
Crown has the power of making an earl out of 
every cobbler in London. But if it were exer- 
cised in such a manner as to bring nobility into 
contempt such a prerogative would not last very 
long. So, granting that the Crown has the 
right to make treaties at its own discretion, the 


idea hitherto has been that this discretion will 


always be exercised on the advice of Ministers 
responsible to Parliament, and that these 
Ministers, in discharge of their responsi- 
bility, will take fitting opportunities of 
communicating their advice to Parliament 
before it is too late. Now, however, we are 
told that the Crown is not to be hampered in 
this way. The prerogative is not to be regarded 
as a convenient method of giving freedom and 
promptness to the action of the Government in 
carrying out a Parliamentary policy. It is to 
be wielded as a real remnant of despotism. 

A sinister shade is given to such doctrines by 
circumstances in themselves trivial. If the 
Crown is to decide questions of foreign politics 
apart from Parliament, why not also apart 
from the advice of Ministers? Is that the 
meaning of the innovation reported in regard 
to the Berlin Treaty, where it is said the signa- 
ture of the Queen alone appears without the 
counter-signature of Ministers? And is the 
Quarterly Review inspired in its obsequious 
flattery of royal superiority to ordinary human 
knowledge? But then it is urged that no 
danger to liberty can practically arise, be- 
cause in the present condition of England 
no monarch could eyer carry out a foreign 


policy in opposition to public opinion. That 
may be; but there are different modes of 
appealing to public opinion; and in the selec- 
tion of the mode lies all the difference between 
Constitutional Monarchy and Imperialism d la 
Louis Napoleon. The English method is to 
reach public opinion through Parliamentary 
debates. The Imperial method is a plé- 
biscite.” And it is that to which we are coming, 
if the present unworthy policy is pursued of 
lifting the Throne on the shoulders of the 
tumultuous Jingoes. The Crowa will be driven 
to the invention of a succession of theatrical 
strokes of policy calculated to dazzle the vulgar 
and rouse the applause of the mob. The inge- 
nious brain that now directs the Ministry has 
conceived of many startling and effective com- 
binations. But never did the novelist of ‘Young 
England” imagine anything so potent in mischief 
to Crown and nation alike as the direct alliance 
of tho ancient Throne of England with the 
arrogant self. assertion and irresponsible pas- 
sions of music-hall mobs. 


PROVISION FOR PUBLIO WORSHIP IN 
KENT. 


Some two years ago there was published a 
little volume containing full statistics of the 
church accommodation provided by all religious 
bodies throughout the county of Derbyshire, 
which excited at the time a good deal of atten- 
tion. The information was obtained and put 
into shape by the Rey. Goodeve Mabbs in a very 
workmanlike way, so as to illustrate many im- 
portant religious and ecclesiastical problems 
and throw light upon the relative position of the 
several denominations in that Midland county. 
We have never yet heard that the vast mass of facts 
which Mr. Mabbs collected and arranged with 
so much clearness and painstaking care, has 
ever been challenged, much as the broad con- 
clusions militated against the exclusive claims 
of the Established Church. The compiler took 
the wise precaution of seeking for his informa- 
tion from the persons best qualified to furnish 
it, and of giving a list of each separate place of 
worship, with its sittings in every town, parish, 
and village of the county. 

We are very glad to welcome another book 
of the same character, and compiled on the 
excellent model of the Derbyshire statistics, 
relative to the county of Kent.* The informa- 
tion contained in these hundred pages bas,“ 
as is remarked in the introduction, been 
obtained with t labour and at considerable 
expense, which has, we believe, been defrayed 
by a gentleman resident in the county well 
known for his munifloent support of religious 
institutions. The statistics, which have n 
collected by agents specially employed for the 
purpose in every union of Kent, are published 
‘* for the information of those interested in the 
matter, and to serve as a guide in concerting 
practical evangelistic work.“ No effort has been 
spared to ensure the correctness and complete- 
ness of the returns, doubtful or disputed cases 
being decided by measurement of the sittings in 
question ; and, as in the case of Derbyshire, a 
list is wy of each place of worship referred 
to in the tables. us those who affect 
to despise statistics upon the convenient 
plea t statistics may be made to 
prove anything, have thus afforded them the 
——— of trying whether they can make 

em prove anything tly at variance with 
the facts affirmed.”’ e book is divided into 
several sections. The first contains a prelimi- 
nary review of the county and its ie pron : 
the second discusses the requisite and existin 
religious accommodation; the third deals with 
the local distribution and the accommodation ; the 
fourth shows the provision made by the several 
denominations; and the fifthoontains a summary 
of the principal results. 

The intrinsic value of the statistics contained 
in the nt volume is enhanced by the special 
ch tics ‘of the ‘county to which they 
relate. Part of Kent is comprised within the 
metropolitan area, comprising some of the 
most 11 and spiritually destitute 
distriots of London. It is also the seat of the 


| Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, of which the 


Primate of all England is the head. The 
book on Derbyshire, to which we have referred, 
had regard to a Midland county with a mixed 
agricultural and mining population of about 
400,000 souls, but with no towns of the first 
class. The present volume concerns a county 
which comprises such large centres of popula- 


* Provision for Public Worship in the County of Kent. 
A full analysis of the accommodation provided by all 
religious bodies in the division districts and parishes of 
the county, compiled from special returns. (London : 
Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. ) 
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tion as Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford, as 
well as some of the most thinly-peopled agri- 
cultural districts, which is bounded on one 
side by the Thames, and on two sides by the 
sea, and which can boast of several important 
sea-ports and watering places, and many of our 
largest military and naval establishments. The 
population of Kent in 1871 was 824,294, and is 
now probably not far short of a million, and 
the compiler of the returns before us states a 
number of valuable conclusions drawn from 
the distribution and shifting of this hetero- 
geneous population. 

We have no space at the present time to 
enter upon a careful analysis of the mass of 
statistical information as to the religious ac- 
commodation in the county of Kent contained 
in the volume before us, This we reserve fora 
future number, and must be content with giving 
the following interesting summary of the lead- 
ing results of the inquiry as stated by the 
compiler :— 


SERIOUS DEFICIENCY OF ACCOMMODATION AND 
FALLING-OFF IN THE PROPORTIONATE SUPPLY, 


The deficiency in the accommodation. for public 
worship in Kent is very serious. It amounts to 
123,500 sittings. So that, if all who are able to 
attend public worship wished to do so, that num- 

r rsons would be excluded. If, as is pro- 
bably the case, the measure of the deficiency noted 
is the minimum measure of the existing indif.- 
ference of the people with regard to public worsbip, 
how great must the need for wisely directed 
evangelistic efforts! About 134 per cent. of the 
people, that is, nearly one fourth of those able to 
attend religious eervices at one time, are excluded 
from attendance and do not complain of the fact. 

This is the more serious because the deficiency is 
relatively increasing. There has been an increase 
of accommodation since 1851 to the extent of about 
104,000 sittings : but there bas been a much greater 
proportionate increase in the population. Ia 185) 
the gross provision made in the county (ie. in- 
cluding the surplus sittings of certain localitier, 
which are therefore practically urelese) was 
sufficient for 53 1 per cent. of the population. Now 
the gross provision, including also sittings in course 
of supply, amounts only to 47°6 per cent. ; while 
the net or available provision is sufficient only for 
445 per cent. Comparing the gross provision made 
at both periods, a falling off to the extent of 54 Ves 
cent, 4 in the accommodation supplied. This 
is an ugly fact. What are the churches prepared 
to do in order to grapple with it!? 


PREPONDERATING NEEDS OF URBAN DISTRICTS. 


The great majority of the deficiencies, and those 
most serious in degree, are found in the urban 
districts, With nearly three-fourths of the 
population compressed into about one-fifth of the 
area of the county, this was to be expected. The 
gross deficiencies in these urban districts amount 
to nearly 107,000, or more than five-sixths of the 
whole. Where the population is dense, it is more 
easy to overlook deficiency of provision than where 
it is sparse. Moreover, in the former the needs in- 
crease more rapidly than in the latter. Hence, 
while in the rural districts the gross provision is 
for 57°91 per cent. of the population, or within a 
fraction of their requirements, in the urban dis- 
tricts it is only enough for 43 38 per cent, or 
almost exactly -fourths of their needs. 

Similarly, the test deficiencies in the urban 
districts are to be found where the population is 
most dense, viz., in the metropolitan area of the 
county. It amounts to about 49,000 sittings, or 
nearly one-half of the whole urban shortcomings. 
Within the metropolitan districts the provision is 
only sufficient for 37°78 per cent. of the people, so 
that more than 20 per cent. able to attend upon 
public worship are living in a state of indifference 
to public religious ordinances, and, even if they 


were dis to attend them, have not the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. While in the parish of St. 
Paul, Deptford, within the ee limits, the 

on is sufficient for y more than 


one- of those needing it, and the deficiency 

amounts to the very serious figure of more than 

15,000 sittings, or about one-half of the total 

＋ 2 deficiency, in that parish provision 

is e in places of worship for less than one 

— in every three of the inhabitants. What 
mes of the rest ? 


The suburban sub-districts adjacent to the metro- 
politan area have a deficiency of more than 11,000 
sittings. In these the population is very rapidly 
increasing. The provision made is 42°81 per cent., 
showing a deficiency of more than 15 per cent. 


WASTED SITTINGS, 


Allowing for sittings available to supply the de- 
ficiencies at neighbouring parishes, there are in Kent 
nearly 29,000 sittings in excess of the local needs of 
the parishes where they exist. For ordinary pur- 
poses they are practically useless. These wasted 
sittings would be equal to about ninety-three aver- 
age places of worship in Kent. . 0 . ° 
In some cases denominational competition is 
clearly a cause of excess ; but these cases appear to 
be much fewer than in some other parts of the 
country. In several parishes, however, there are 
laces of worship of three denominations (includ- 
ing the Established Church) where two would pro- 
bably have been sufficient, and therofore much 
more ¢fficient. 


— 


RELATIVE PROVISION BY THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
AND THE FREE CHURCHES. 

Of the existing places of worship in Kent, the 
Established Church provides 627, and the Free 
Churches supply 763. But of the sittings 58 67 per 
cent are provided by the Established Church, and 
41°33 per cent. by the Free Churches collectively. 
Thus about 256,400 sittings belong to the former, and 
about 180,600 to the latter. The Established Church 
has, therefore, a preponderance in Kent which it 
lacks in some other counties. 

Nevertheless a very important change in the 
relative provision by the blished Charch and 
the Free Churches has been going on during the 
last quarter of a century. In 1851 the provision 
made by the Established Church amounted to 
65°29 per cent. of the whole, and that made by the 
Free Churches only reached 34°71 per cent. During 
that interval the Established Church has relatively 
lost, and the Free Churches have relatively gained, 
to the extent of 6 62 per cent. Upwards of 42,700 
additional sittings have been provided since 1851 
by the Established Church ; but close upon 67,000 
have been supplied by the Free Churches. The 
sums raised by the Established and Free Churches 
for church building and restoration are summarised 


on, page | 

e yp ye of Established Church accom- 
modation is much greater in the rural than in the 
urban districte. In the former it amounts to 69°14 
per cent., or nearly seven-tenths of the whole; 
while in the latter it is only 53°79, or rather less 
than six-elevenths, a difference of nearly 154 per 
cent. On the other hand, while the Free Churches 
provide only 30 86 per cent. of the existing accom- 
modation in the rural districts, in the urban dis- 
tricts they provide for 46°21 per cent. In some 
parts of the urban districts, as for instance in the 
eight local board districts, &c., the Established 
Church supplies scarcely more than 51 per cent. of 
the accommodation ; but in the metropolitan area 
it rises to 55 per cent., and in the — districts 
contiguous it reaches 56 per cent. Nevertheless in 
the former it provides for barely 21 per cent. of the 
population, and in the latter for 24 per cent. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF FREE CHURCH BODIES. 


The only one of the Free Church bodies, referred 
to in the census of 1851, which has retrograded in 
relation to the pa, is the Baptist. 1 
the interval they have provided fifty-four fres 
places of worship, and more than 9,000 sittings ; but 
they bave lost relatively the small proportion of 
0°5 per cent. The Presbyteriane, with eight fresh 

laces of worship and nearly 3,000 extra sittings, 
— ined 0 2 percent. The Roman Catholics, 
with 13 fresh chapels and about 5,000 additional 
sittings, have 4 03 percent. The “ye 
dents, with 42 fresh places of worship and about 
15,000 extra sittings, have gained 0 1 per cent. 
And five Methodist bodies taken together—viz., the 
Methodist New Connexion, the United Methodist 
Free Churches, the Bible Christians, the Primitive 
Methodists, and the Wesleyan Methodists— which 
are all practically included under the term Wes- 
Jeyan Methodists’ in the census of 1851—with 71 
new chapels and about 24,000 extra sittings, show 
a united proportionate increase of 0°5 per cent. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES, 
( From our own Correspondent, ) 


Another significant election has taken place in 
Scotland. The Haddington district of Burghs 
became vacant by the resignation of Sir H. F, 
Davie, and two candidates entered the field—Lord 
William Hay, a brother of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, and Sir J. Grant Suttie, a local landed pro- 
prietor, and a son-in-law of the Duke of Roxburgh. 
Sir J. G. Suttie was the Tory nominee; but the 
great card which he played was the Church. In the 
very first paragraph of his address he announced 
himself as a determined friend of the Establishment, 
and the battle from first to last was fought out on 
that issue. Now no doubt the constituency has 
hitherto been a Liberal one, and the candidate 
selected to fly the flag of the Church was a very 
poor affair; but it would be difficult to find a dis- 
trict of Scotland where the cry of the Lstablishment 
in danger was likely to call forth a heartier re- 
sponse ; and, when the parochial clergy were seen 
everywhere taking their places upon the platform 
at the public meetings, and working with a despe- 
rate energy as canvassers among their flocks, in 
private there were some misgivings raised as to what 
might be the result. These gentlemen and their 
friends, then, may well begin to reflect when the 
result was made known as follows :— 

Lord W. Hay * — — 881 
Sir J. G. Suttie - — 


Majority for the Liberals 230 

Lord William was, naturally enough, a little 
cautious in speaking about Disestablishment. He 
did not say in so many words that he would vote 
for it, but his whole leavings lay that way, and he 
is not likely to be less in favour of such a readjust- 
ment of our ecclesiastical position now that he has 
seen what ke bas to expect in the future from 
„the (hurch in Scotlaud! Its whole influence 


was directed undisguisedly to keep him out of Par- 
liament, 1 hope candidates on the Liberal side 
will take note of the fact. They will gain nothing 
by shilly-shallying. Keen supporters of the Esta- 
blishment will vote against them however trim- 
mingly they may state their relation to it, while 
the attempt to sit on two stools is exceedingly apt 
to cool the enthusiasm of those on the other side, 
on whose devotion their success really depends. 

In any case, you may take note of it as a signifi- 
cant circumstance, that the Church has fought 
another battle in very hopeful ciroumstances, and 
has conspicuously lost. 

After the discreditable vote in the House the 
other night, a dissolution is not likely to be thought 
of immediately. And it is, perhaps, just as well. 
England (not Scotland, 1 am thankful to say), 
seems for the moment to be living in a dream, and 
ifan appeal were made tothe country just now, 
Lord Beaconsfield would probably go back to power 
with another lease of his majority. Even a year’s 
delay will be sufficient to waken people up to the 
true state of Things. A penny or two on the 
Income-tax will do that, if nothing else can. At 
the same time, it must be rather trying to the 
many who have already begun to bestir them- 
selves to secure if possible an entrance to 
St. Stephen’s to have the matter left so long 
in suspense. One prominent advocate of Disestab- 
lishment has actually broken ground in the district 
which he hopes to represent—Mr. J. Dick Peddie. 
The Kilmarnock folk are said to be dissatisfied 
with Mr. Harrison, and they will be well off if 
they secure Mr. Peddie instead. On the other 
hand, Dr. Begg has been named for Edinburgh ! 
The doctor bas a good many qualities to recom- 
mend him to such a constituency. Ile is a Tory. 
He is strongly Pro-Establishment. His Protes- 
tantism is of the most pronounced description. 
And on the popular side, he is a political economist 
and social reformer. Add to all that, he is a 
capital speaker, and you will see that he might 
really hope to command a considerable following if 
he were to stand. But his age is against the idea 
of his becoming a candidate. I can conceive that 
if he had been younger he would not have been dis- 
inclined to look towards Parliament. But to a man 
of seventy his own arm-chair at home must have 
overpowering attractions, and I daresay that when 
the Edinburgh people begin seriously to think of 
who is to ocoupy the seat of Mr. Cowan they will 
look elsewhere than to Dr. Begg. 

That the seat of Lord-Advocate Watson will be 
contested is certain. Mr. Watson has not held his 
own in the House, and even his professional 
brethren are irritated at the change for the worse 
which has come over his office in his hands. Time 
was when in the hands of Jeffrey, and Moncrieff, 
and others, the lord-advocate was really the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. Now Mr. Cross does all 
the work that is done (and it is not much), while 
Mr. Watson acts as his head clerk. 

I have not referred to the fact, of which, how- 
ever, you have yourself taken notice, that the 
Established Church defenders have resolved to 
abandon the policy of a masterly inactivity. They 
have formed an association, the distinct object of 
which is to promote agitation in their interest. It 
is not for me to judge of the wisdom of this step, 
but everybody can take note of its significance. 
Not very long ago a conference was held in Edin- 
burgh, the result of whose deliberations was a reso- 
lution to treat the disestablishment cry with silent 
and sovereign contempt. That such a resolution 
has been so soon departed from, speaks volumes 
for the effectiveness of the work done on the other 
side. 

In such times the comparative strength of the 
churches is naturally much discussed. The Edin- 
burgh Tory paper, the Courant, has been proving, 
much to its own satisfaction, that the Establish- 
ment is growing stronger and stronger, and its 
enemies weaker and weaker. Principal Tulloch 
also sends most flattering statistics to the Times. 
I venture to assure you that the Nonconformists of 
Scotland read such utterances with unruffled 
equanimity. You know what a difference there is 
between an army on paper and an army in the field, 
and our friends in the Establishment forget that 
we have no respect whatever for their communicants- 
rolls, If their worshippers on any Sabbath Day 
were counted, other and very different results 


would appear. 


The great speech in — — of Lord Hartington’s 
motion which Mr. Gladstone delivered in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday last is about to 
be republiehed. It will be revised by the right 
hon. gentleman. 


— 
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“TENT WORK IN PALESTINE.““ 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund are certainly to be congratulated on the 
wiee choice of their staff for the task of surveying 
Palestine. The immense work done, and the 
great results gained, bear ample witness in this 
respect. In the short period of seven years it may 
be said that Western Palestine has been com- 
pletely surveyed; and the present work, whichisa 
more popular and less elaborate introduction (if 
we may so speak) to an exhaustive record, with 
large and minute maps, which will by-and-b 
be issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
may, we would fain hope, do not a little to 
etimulate interest and curiosity on the subject. 
‘Lhe trying nature of the climate, and the dangers 
arising from the wild and intractable character 
of the various races, have often rendered the 
work perilous; while even the Turkish officials, 
in spite of general orders from headquartvrs, 
have sometimes, as in the earlier stages of the 
work in Jerusalem, thrown unexpected impe- 
diments in the way. Lieut. Conder luckil 
found the course pretty clear as respects Turkish 
influence, and he was himself particularly for- 
tunate, alike in escaping from fever and other 
evils, and from the attacks of the natives, 
though he was once or twice in danger, and had 
almost a providential escape in one affray, 
when he was somewhat wounded in the head. 
But his knowledge of the habits and the lan- 
guage of the Arabs stood him in good stead. 

e seems to have set about his task with 
great energy and great method and coolness ; 
and if sometimes in his book he is a little in- 
clined to leap to a conclusion a little easily, it is 
abundantly evident that he did his work in a 
most solid and thorovughgoing manner, never 
missing a chance, prospecting wisely, and yet 
getting over the 2 quickly and cheaply, 
with well-husbanded resources; never losing 
sight of the great objects of the expedition. 
These Mr. Conder succinctly re-states in his in- 
troduction, especially in this paragraph :— 

The main object of the survey of Palestine may be 
said to have been to collect materials in illustration of 
the Bible. Few stronger confirmations of the historic 
and authentic character of the sacred volume can be 
paagmee than that furnished by a comparison of the 
land and the book, which shows clearly that they tally 
in every t. Mistaken ideas and preconceived 
notions may be corrected, but the truth of the Bible is 
certainly established on a firm basis, by the criticisms 
of those who, familiar with the people and country, are 
able to read it not as a dead 221 of a former world 
or an extinct race, but as a living 1 of manvers 


and of a land which can still be studied by any who will 
devote themselves to the task. 


One of the first concerns of the expedition 
was, of course, the identification of ancient 
sites, the essential elements in which, in Lieut. 
Conder’s words, are—“ First, the suitability of 
the position to all the known accounts of the 
place; second, the preservation of all the radical 
parte of the name; third, in case of the loss of 
the name, definite indications such as measured 
distances or relative position of known sites.” 
Our author is very clear as to the weight to 
be attached to tradition in euch cases, telling us 
frankly that medizoval identifications are worth- 
less, and Christian tradition little better unless 
confirmed by Jewish tradition. There are, how- 
ever, a few cases in which these generally diver. 
gent and erratic streams were found on close 
scrutiny to coincide. 

It is little to say in Mr. Conder’s praise that 
he has thrown great light on many points in 
Scripture, and has worthil y supplemented the 
labours of Robinson, and more recently of 
Anderson, Wilson, and Warren. The first field 
to which he applied himself was Shechem 
and Samaria, giving us in earlier chapters on 
that subject not only a clear account of work 
done and poo descriptions of scenery, 
but a very valuable description of the people, 
expressing his conviction that the Samaritans 
are originally of the same stock with the Jews 
—the last remnants of the scattered Israel, the 
lost ten tribes, whose history has in all times 
excited curiosity in the minds of many people. 
This oe he bases chiefly on their great 
resemblance to the Jews (which, however, some 
travellers have doubted), and on their ancient 
copies of the Pentateuch. It is written in the 
Samaritan character, whivh closely approaches 
the most ancient forms of Jewish writing. It 
cannot be supposed that these Samaritans 
would have adopted the religion and sacred 
books of a nation they despised and hated, and 
the evidence of the character employed is in 
favour of the 4 — copies having been made 
before the time of Ezra, when, according to the 
Rabbis, the square alphabet was adopted, before 


* Tent Work in Palestine. By Claup R. Conver, 
Lieut. R.E., Officer in Command of the Survey Expedi- 
tion, (London: Richard Bentley and Son.) 
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| indeed the schism between Jew and Samaritan 
became so intense as it afterwards grew to be.” 
The next camp was in the Plain of Eedraelon, 
and included in this survey were some memor- 
able sites, Endor, Nain, Tabor, and others. 
Lieut. Oonder gives us this picture from a 
celebrated site: 


The top of the mountain is composed of blocks of 
basalt, covered with grey lichen. The view is magnif- 
cent, extending from the Safed ranges on the North to 
Mount Ebal on the South, and from the peaks East of 
the great Hauran plateau to Carmel and the sea, 
Fifteen hundred feet below us is Nain, and North of 
this the plain in which the medieval tradition supposed 
Abraham to have met Melchisedek, with unique outline 
of Tabor, the Nazareth rock, and distant Hermon. On 
the south side the broad valley of Jezreel is just below, 
and the villages of Kumieh and Shutta, seen almost in 
bird's eye view on their little knolls, surrounded by long 
patches of arable land, whilst on the south side of the 
valley the limestone of the Gilboa ridge is twisted into 
wavy lines by the eruptive basalt beneath, and the range 
is seen, end on, as it were, rising shelf above shelf, 
while conspicuous on its knoll of rugged rock, Jezreel 
stands at the north-west horn of the crescent-shaped 
range, 500 feet above the bright pool of Goliath's 
Spring,” where the early Christians, by some curious 
misconception, imagined David to have fought the 
giant. u a clear autumn day the little Survey cairn 
was plainly visible on Mount Ebal at a distance of 
twenty-six miles. The prospect is, indeed, one of the 
finest in Palestine, with a variety of outline and extent 
of view rarely to be found. 

The vill of Nain lies below on a sort of spur to 
the north of Neby Duby, and the road from Nazareth 
ascends in a hollow to the west of it. On the right of 
the road, yet farther west, are the rock-cut tombs, and 
thus the proc ession bearing the young man’s body would 
have come down the slope towards the little spring 
westwards, meeting our Lord on the main road. The 
mud-hovels on the groy tongue of limestone have no 
groat marks of antiquity, but the surrounding ruins 
show the village to have been once larger, and a little 
mosque called the Place of Our Lord Jesus” marks, 
no doubt, the site of an early chapel. There are, as far 
as we could see, no traces of a wall, and I think we 
should understand by gate of the city, tho place 
where the road enters among the houses, just as the 
word is used often in Greek, and in modern Arabic in 
such expressions as gate of the pass,” gate of tho 
valley and even gate of the city,” where no wall or 
gate exists. 

The next chapter conducts us over the 
Nazareth Hills”; and here we have glimpses 
of many sacred places, and much careful com- 
parison and reference, but we must pause to 
note this welcome fact :— 

Twenty years ago Nazareth was a poor village, now 
it isa flourishing tuwn. The freedom given to religious 
worship by the Turks has been, indeed, remarkable 
compared with the tyranny of Arab or tian gover. 
nors ; thus two Latin churches, a Latin hospice, the 
English Church, and many fine houses have been built 
within the last dozen years or so, and hence the very 
white and new appearance of the town, of which they 
are the most prominent buildings. 


Then we are led through the district of 
Carmel and Acre, and after that by Sharon, 
Damascus, Baalbec, and Hermon; Lieut. 
Conder enlivening the route by pleasant bits 
of picture and learning. After that we 
pass on to Bethlehem and Mar Saba, one of 
the curiosities of the neighbourhood of the 
former being the Cave of Khureitun, of which 
we have this description: — 

The cave at Khureitun is the most remarkable cavern 
in the country. The entrance is reached by creeping 
along a very narrow ledge on the side of a high pre- 
cipice of hard limestone, in a magnificent desert gorge, 
The entrance is double and is protected by a great 
block of stone. The narrow o leads to a great 
circular hall cot in rock, and from this other narrow 
winding passages run yet farther into the heart of the 
mountain ; the windings are extremely intricate, leading 
from one chamber to another, the farthest being some | 
200 yards from the entrance. A whole day was t 
in planning the place. For 100 feet I followed a long 
burrow, so narrow and low that I could only just drag 
myself — it, on my hands and kn th a candle 
in one hand; h bats flew into my face, and more 
than once extinguished the light, but I succeeded in 
reaching the very end, and in searching out the extremity 
of every other — 4 in this extraordinary cavern. 

It appears probable that the whole of the caves and 

are formed by water action here and there, in 
the outermost chambers, the walls have been sha 
with a pick, but the general character is not unlike other 
water-worn caverns in limestone country. 


Two — are then devoted to Jerusalem, 
which, as Lieutenant Conder says, would fur- 
nish matter for volumes, the more elaborate 
treatment being reserved. Lieutenant Conder 
modestly says, that he hopes to find some 
other occasion of utilising notes, which repre- 
sent the results of two seasons of constant 
prowling about the city, and of long study of 
its antiquities.” The two main points of inte- 
rest treated—namely, the Temple and the site 
of Calvary—are certainly presented in such a 
manner as to make us wish that he had more 
fully touched on others. The group of facts, 
however, which were described by Wilson and 
Warren remain as the basis. Lieutenant 
Conder has the skill to unite dry detail with 
picturesque arrangement and colouring, and in 
this respect may find more readers than his 
redecessors. ith respect to his work in 

erusalem, it may be briefly noted that his chief 
contribution to our knowledge is the careful 
summary he presents of his researches, along 
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with Mr. Schick, in the rock heights; a mos 
elaborate plan of the rock-levels having been 
drawn up, bringing at once before the eye the 
discoveries of his predecessors in that re- 
spect, together with his additional knowledge. 
Slight though these additions are, Lieutenant 
Oonder may well claim that they have an 
interesting bearing on the antiquarian ques- 
tions.” e explanation which Mr. Conder 
offers relative to the Holy House” and its 
courts, whether or not accepted in ite fulness, 
deserves, as it will receive, the most careful 
consideration. The great value and the profound 
interest of these rock measurements is that now, 
though it is impossible in every point to be 
be absolutely exact, the general relative position 
of the hills on which Jerusalem was built can be 
approximately determined—a point which the 
excessive depth of débris, in some places 
amounting to over 100 feet, made very difficult. 
Lieut. Conder says :— 


With the materials collected I constructed a map, 
showing by contours at ten feet vertical intervals the 
apparent lie of the rock below the surface ; and these 
form a continuation of Capt. Warren’s map of the 
Temple Hill. After the contours had been drawn and 
submitted to Mr. Schick for criticism, I sent a copy to 
England. In 1874 new excavations were made, and the 
results entirely agreed with my contours. In 1876 
further examination of the rock was obtained by Mr. 
Schick, and the measure over the length of 100 feet 

again exactly with my contours. Still, the 
information is perbaps not sufficiently exact in some 
parts of the city to give certainty ; and in deference to 
the valuable opinion of Major Wilson, I propose at 
present to publish, on a reduced scale, only the lines 
of the contours at intervals of fifty feet, concerning the 
general correctness of which there cab hardly be any 
dispute. This is sufficient for the purpose in view ; for, 
while the error of a few feet might be a blot ina plan 
aiming at perfect exactitude, an error of thirty or forty 
feet would not affect the matter at present under dis- 
cussion, which is simply the relative position of the 
original hills on which the city stands. 


Jericho, the Jordan Valley, Hebron and 
Beersheba, the desert of Judah, the Shep- 
helah, Philistia and Galilee, are all treated in 
the same picturesque and attractive manner 
full justice being done to the acouracy of Dr. 
Tristram’s work in the desert), but we must 
content ourselyes with a mere mention of 
these chapters, and go on to speak of the last 
five chapters of the work as particularly inte- 
resting, though some portion of these does not 
appear to bear so directly on the proper Surve 
work as others. Doubtless they will be — 
with pleasure by all who take the book in hand. 
The characteristics of Fellahin and Bedawin 
are not only very powerfully presented and 
contrasted, but something of ethnological 
value may be found in several of Lieutenant 
Conder’s more speculative . “The Life 
and Habits of the Fellahin forms a most admi- 
rably succinct and, in our view, masterly 
chapter. The Fellahin, he holds, are the 
descendants of the “ pre-Israelite population, 
which, despite the fierce onslaught of the first 
Jewish conquerors under Joshua, was not 
entirely outrooted”’; while, as he puts it, no 
greater mistake could be made than to regard 
the Bedawin, who are being driven further and 
further into the desert, as uncivilised, since 
they have a peculiar civilisation of their own, 
which is suited to their wants, and a system of 
government, with recognised laws, which are 
strictly enforced.” The glim we have too of 
Jews, Russians, Germans, and other residents in 
Jerusalem, show fine discrimination, and now 
and then graphic portraiture, as in the picture 
of the Jews singing in the e with the 
curious swayi the bodies of the singers. 
But the ske furnished of that 1 
Pietistic German colony at Haifa and Jaffa 
indicates that Lieutenant Conder's interests are 
wide, and also that his curiosities are of a kind 
which can enable him to draw aid to his proper 
studies from very remote points. The losin 
chapter on The Fertility of Palestine” is 
of facts, and shows careful scientific comparison, 
alike in the fields of geology and botany as well 
as in Scriptural interpretation, though it is pos- 
sible that some ers may not wholly agree 
with Lieutenant Oonder in his idea that very 
little change has over Palestine since 
the a when it was widely inhabited and pro- 
verbially fertile —the Good Land.” He 
writes: — 

There are indications throughout the country of a 
certain amount of local change in the wild growth, and 
also of a decrease in the number of trees. The old 
wine-presses and towers, in Carmel, and in other parts, 
are now found in the middle of copses, which have evi- 
dently spread over ancient cultivated districts; but on 
the other hand, there are at present no forest laws, and 
the peasants hew, and even burn down, the trees for 
firewood (Halab), or cut off the roots (Kormah), which 
are dug up and also sold for burning; this wanton and 
wasteful anoual destruction of the trees cannot fail to 
have materially affected the appearance of the land, 

The water-shed of the country forms the limit of the 
thiekets ; the western slopes, exposed to the fresh sea- 
breeze, are covered with shrubs, the eastern are bare 
and desert; this natural phenomenon is no doubt 
unchangeable, and a minute examination of the country 
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tends to show that the eastern districts, which are now 
without wood, were also treeless in Bible times. 

The change in productiveness which has really 
occurred in Palestine is due to decay of cultivation, to 
decrease of population, and to bad Government, It is 
man, and not Nature, who has ruined the good land 
in which was no lade,” and it is therefore within the 
power of human industry to restore the country to its 


old condition of agricultural prosperity. 


DR. FISHERS BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 


„The Beginnings of Christianity,“ where 
shall we find them? In heaven or on earth? 
If in heaven, are they to be numbered only 
among the multitude of good gifts which God 
has bestowed on mankind, and thus to be reduced 
to a level with man’s own faculties and with 
the discoveries and inventions of these facul- 
ties? If on earth—and it is of the earthly 
beginnings Dr. Fisher treats in this volume 
shall we find them, where we find the beginnings 
of Rome, in an age of legends, of which nothing 
is known but its darkness, peopled with ghosts 
and grotesque forms? or in an age whore men 
and events stand out before us in the clear light 
of wt 0 0 so that they can neither be bid, nor 
disguised, nor distorted, if only the history 
be read as other histories are? Our popular 
literature oftea assumes, and that with an air 
of superiority which is rather provoking to 
those who know better, that the Obristian story 
telongs to an age when men either could not, or 
did not care, to distinguish between the true 
and false. The early Christians,“ says Mr. 
J. A. Froude, in a recent article on Origen and 
OCelsus, did not inquire, and, therefore, have 
left no record of inquiry.“ Did not inquire! 
The fact is that they were eye- witnesses of what 
they reported and — ‘That which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we bave looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the word of 
life, that which we haveseen and heard declareme 
unto you.” This fact strikes at the root of such 
antitheses as these—‘‘ The historical inquirer 
sees with the eye of reason; the early Chris- 
tian saw with the eye of faith. The historical 
inquirer is impartial; the early Christian was 
enthusiastic and prepossessed.” All which is 
untrue. The ‘‘ faith” of the early disciples of 
Christ, as known to us in history, did not pro- 
duce or colour the facts which they have re- 
corded; the facts produced the faith. These 
disciples were not ‘‘ prepossessed’’’ in favour of 
the facts which they have recorded; it is noto- 
rious that their prepossessions were all the 
other way—so strongly that when the fact on 
which they afterwards insisted, and in which 
they gloried, the death of their Lord, was first 
clearly announced to them, they exclaimed, 
through their usual spokesman, ‘‘ God forbid.” 
Oan anythiog, then, — more untrue than the 
statement thut to the early Christian the 
life, and death, and resurrection of Christ were 
their own evidence? or this—‘‘ St. Paul was 
converted by a vision: the vision was sufficient 
for him, and he pointedly abstained from 
examiuing witnesses or strengthening his con- 
viction by outward testimony’? The fact 
being, that St. Paul details with careful minute- 
ness the ‘‘ outward testimony,” not bis own, 
on which he asked the world to believe that 
Christ was risen indeed, and mentions his own 
testimony only as crowning that of those who 

seen Christ in different circumstances: 
And last of all he was seen of me aleo, as of 
one born out of due time.” 

Mr. Froude’s statement that St. Paul 
‘pointedly abstained from examining wit- 
nesses, is an instance of the fashion in which 
he and many others like him slur over super- 
ficially, and practically pervert, the ‘‘ autho- 
rities to which they refer. The ground of the 
statement, we presume, isin the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Paul's apostleship was asserted by 
his enemies to be secondary or subordinute to 
that of the other Apostles, and his knowledge of 
Christ's Gospel to be derived from and depen- 
dent on the other Apostles. In reply, he 
declares that he was an Apostle ‘“‘ not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ,” and he 
says, I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel 
which was preached of me is not after man. 
For I neither received it of man, neither was I 
tought it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Ohrist.“ But what is there in all this to justify 
the statement that he ‘* pointedly abstained 
from examining witnesses” respecting the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ! There 
18 Only one instance in which he even seems to 
ascribe his knowledge of the acts or words of 
Jesus Christ to a direct revelation, ard that is 
in the case of the Lord's Supper—‘‘I have 
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received of the Lord that which also I delivered 

unto you,” I. Cor. xi. 23. But whether he 

intended to say that it was mediately or 

immediately he ‘‘ received of the Lord what 
he delivered to the Corinthians, is a ques- 

tion with commentators. But if it was 
immediately this instance stands alone. 

Many of the facts of Ohrist's life were well 

known to Paul before his conversion, although 

their spiritual import was not understood, and 

the conclusion to which they pointed was not 
accepted. Immediately on his conversion he was 
brought into the society of disciples whose whole 
conversation must have been of those events 
which had filled Judea with wonder, and which 
were now discussed wherever Jews were found. 

And on his first visit to Jerusalem he ‘‘ abode 
with Peter fifteen days,” a period long enough 
for Paul to have heard from Peter’s lips over 
and over again, the whole story of the doings 
and sufferings of the Lord Jesus. Peter must 
have changed much from the days when, as 
recorded in the Gospels, he was ever forward to 
speak his mind, if he could keep silence with 
such an auditor to listen as this foremost perse- 
cutor, who bad now become the disciple and ad- 
vocate. And Paul would not have been a man, 
especially such a man as we know him to have 
been, if he could abstain from inquiring into 
the fullest and minutest details which one who 
had seen the Lord, and had been with Him in 
His seasons of greatest honour, as on the 
Mount,” and of deepest sorrow as in the 
Garden,” could possibly relate. Human nature 
was then what it is now. Peter and Paul were 
men of like passions with us. We do not call 
imagination to our aid; we only say that of 
which there is a sober certainty, when we say 
that midnight as well as midday, must hare 
found them in earnest converse on those events 
in which they both saw the fulfilment of the 
promise made unto the fathers. It was not 
needful that Paul should examine“ Peter as a 
„witness,“ to make up his mind as to the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth; nor needful 
that he should receive any commission from 
Peter, having been already commissioned by the 
Lord. But in the conversation and recitals of 
Peter and of James the Lord's brother” (Gal. 
i. 19), he had abundant corroboration and 
strengthening of his faith. 

The Apostie Paul was not the compound of 
wilful credulity and blind enthusiasm which 
Mr. Froude imagines. His whole life and all 
bis writings — us, without any pretensions 
to a profound historic insight, to discern in him 
aman whose clear intellect and resolute will 
rendered it a moral necessity for him to get at 
the root and bottom of things. Keim is a better 
historian than Froude. His Rationalism does 
not blind bim to the true character of the great 
apostle, of whom he writes :— 

His mental character was pre-eminently logical ; he 
was never happy until his ideas were firmly established, 
until he had arrived at positive conclusions and had 
anticipated all objections. Shall we suppose that he 
be lieved in the Messiah, and yet had troubled himself 
eitber not at all, or only superficially and generally, 
about those facts which must support or overthrow his 
faith? Weare thus led to two important conclusions, 
Iu the first place, the apostie’s faith must have rested, 
not upon the meagre notices of the person of Jesus 
which we find in his writings, but upon a knowledge of 
his life sufficiently comprebensive to justify all the 
results of his reasoning, and to present to his mind, 
either on the ground of his own observation or that of 
others, the picture of a character without spot aod full 
of nobility. And, in the second place, this knowledge 
of the apostle's is not the fruit of a blind acceptance of 
unexamined Chris ian tradition, picked up here and 
there, but, as the case of his inquiry into the evidences 
of the resurrection shows, was arrived at by means of 
a lucid, keen, searching, scepticul observation, com- 
parison, collection, and collation of such materials as 
were accessible to him. 


There is not a sentence in all that Mr. Froude 
has written respecting the Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity in his article on Origin and Celsus,” 
which is not either positively untrue, or an 
imaginative, and, considering the importance 
of the subject, perverse shaping of the truth 
into something altogether unlike itself. If Mr. 
Freeman is not tired of the task which he has 
imposed on himself, and which he is executing 
so strenuously in the Contemporary, of exposing 
the unhistorical character of Mr. Froude's his- 
torical writings, he will find fresh illustrations 
and proofs of his thesis in Mr. Froude’s treat- 
ment of early Christianity. Our words may 
seem strong, but they are nothing to those of 
Mr. Freeman, who attributes to Mr. Froude 
an inborn and incurable twist, which makes it 
impossible for him to make an accurate state- 
ment about any matter.” When Mr. Froude 
is most inaccurate [Mr. Freeman says] when 
he is most thoroughly ignorant of the subject 
on which he writes, he still writes with an air 
of quiet confidence which is likely to take in 
all whose own studies have not qualified them 
to answer him. It is because the air of confi- 
dence is so quiet that it is sodangerous.” And 
if dangerous, when the subject is one of merely | 


Christianity, is of supreme im oe. 
But no subject is too high Mr. 
Froude to doubt his own capacity to 


‘‘attain unto it,“ no subject too sacred for 
him to restrain his destructive hand. We can 
afford to smile at many of his off-hand jadg- 
ments, but we think we ‘‘ do well to be ‘ 
when we find him saying that such he 
events which ocourred in Palestine eighteen or 
nineteen centuries ago as survive the process 
of criticism, and ‘‘can be accepted after 

assing through the critical crucible, will be 

ut ash or charred cinders.” Such language is 
an offence, not more to our faith, than to our 
understanding of historical evidence. The mis- 
chief is that, to use Mr. Freeman’s words, it 
„takes in” those who are fascinated by his 
style, and who assume that he possesses a true 
historic spirit. Neither the man who casteth 
firebrands, arrows, and death, nor the nan who 
deceiveth his neighbour, and saith ‘‘Am I not 
in sport,” is so — as the mau who, 
with smooth face and smooth words, with pro- 
foundly hostile intent, but at the same time 
with polite deference, would have you to know 
that he has penetrated beneath and behind the 
alleged facts of the Christian story, and has 
found that the evidence on which they rest is 
but a quicksand. 

We have been led into these remarks by the 
accident which placed Fraser's Magazine on our 
table beside Dr. Fisher’s volume. And against 
Mr. Froude’s assertion that the truth as it 
was [in relation to the ee ee of 
Christianity], can never be dis« v * urge 
the evidence which is admirably and learnedly 
epitomised by Dr. Fisher. We have long been 
familiar with, and have highly prized, another 
work by this American Divine—‘' Essays on the 
eae Origin of Christianity.” And we 
welcome the volume before us as contributing, 
by a different process, to the same end. One- 
half of the volume is occupied by what we 
may call the antecedents of the birth of 
Obristianity, such as—The Roman Empire 
asa preparation for —— L the popular 
religion of the Greeks and mans; the 
Greek philosophy in its relation to Ohristianity; 
the state of morals in ancient Heathen society; 
and the social and religious condition of 
Jews at the birth of Christ. Dr. Fisher 
begins his work by discussing the nature of 
Christianity and ite relation to the Jewish and 
Heathen religions. Christianity is a historical 
religion, in a larger sense than is commonly 
attached to the expression. It is made up of 
events, or, to say the least, springs out of 
events which, however peculiar in their origin, 
form a part of the history of mankind.” ‘‘ The 
Apostle Paul refers to the birth of Christ as 
having occurred ‘when the fulness of time 
was come.’ His thought evidently is, not only 
that u certain measure of time must run out 
but that a train of historical events a 
changes must ocour which have the coming of 
Obrist for their proper sequence.” 

It was formerly a mistake of both Orthodox and 
Rationalist to look upon Christianity too exclusively 
as a system of ductrine addressed to the understanding. 
Revelation bas been thought of as a commupica'ion 
written on high, and let down from the skies ; delivered 
to men as the Bydilline books were said to have been 
conveyed to Tarquin. Or, it has been consid like 
the philosophical system of Plato, a creation the 
human intellect, ing itself with the problems of life 
and destiny, the tacit assumption 
that Christianity is merely a body of ° 
truth is that Revelation is at the core historical. It is 
embraced in a series of transactions in which men act 
and participate, but which are referable, — ny Ung 

of God, who thus discloses or reveals - 


an agency 
self, The supernatural element does not exclude the 
Over and above 


natural; miracle is not magic. 
teaching there are laws, institutions, Providential 
guidance, deliverance, and judgment. Here is 
the groundwork of Revelation. or the ioterpre- 
tation of this extraordinary and exceptional line 
of historical phenomena, prophets and apostles 
are raised up—men inspired to lift the vei’ and explain 
the dealings of Heaven with men. Here is the doc- 
trinal or theoretical side of Revelation. These men 
behold with an open eye the significance of the evonts 
of which they are witnesses or participants. The facts 
of secular history require to be illuminated by philo- 
sophy. Analogous to this office of philosophy is the 
authoritative exposition and comment which we find ia 
the Scriptures alovg with the historical record. The 
doctrinal element is not a thing independent, 1 
theoretic, disconnected from the realities of life and 
history. These lie at the foundation; on them every- 
thing of a didactic nature is based. This fact will be 
impressively obvious to one who will compare the Bible, 
as to plan and structure, with the Koran. 

The character of revelation is less likely to be mis- 
conceived when the design of revelation is kept in view. 
The end is not to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
„Seek after wisdom” by the solution of metaphysical 
problems. The good offered is not science, but salva- 
tion. The tinal cause of revelation is the recovery of 
men to communion with God; that is, to true religion. 
Whatever knowledge is communicated is tributary to 
this end. 


The second part of Dr. Fisher’s work is occu- 


in either case being 
doctrine, The 


pied with what may be more properly desig- 
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nated the beginnings of Christianity. Devoting 
three chapters to the evangelical records of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, he proceeds 
to consider what he calls watermarks of age in 
the New Testament histories. Then comes a 
discussion of the critical treatment of the New 
Testament histories, with chapters on the plan 
of Jesus and His means of accomplishing it, 
the characteristics of Christianity in the first 
century, and other co-related topics. We have 
not space to attempt even an outline of Dr. 
Fisher’s treatment of these subjects. But to 
our mind it is satisfactory and conclusive. The 
und traversed by our author is not new, 
but in face of the confident and ever new asser- 
tions of our destructive critics, it is one which 
needs to be perpetually brought into prominence. 
Dr. Fisher knows full well where the secret of 
the indestructibleness of Christianity lies. The 
statements of Gibbon,” he says, ‘‘ undoubtedly 
suggest aspects of Obristianity in which its 
power was manifested, and through which in 
it won its conquests. But he leaves out 
what was the life and soul of the Christian 
religion, and the secret of its power, the thought 
of ist, the image of Chriet, the great objeot 
of love and hope, and the sourcs of inspiration. 
The zeal was zeal for a person, and for a cause 
identified with Him; the belief in the future life 
sprang out of faith in Him who had died and 
risen again and ascended to heaven ; the mira- 
lous powers of the early disciples were con- 
— connected with the same source; the 
purification of morals, and the fraternal unity 
which lay at the basis of ecclesiastical associa- 
tion among the early Christians, were likewise 
the fruit of their relation to Christ, aud their 
common love to Him. The victory of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman world was the victory of 
Christ, who was lifted up that He might draw 
all men unto Him.” 


“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTIERS.”* 


This, the second that has appeared of a most 
delightful series of biographical sketches, is, as 
the author tells us, a slight miniature taken from 
the great picture of Mr. Lockhart's Life of 
Scott,” as well as of the image of Sir Walter, 
which is impressed by his own hand upon his 
works. We intend not to review the book, but 
to give our readers a few extracts from it that 
shall illustrate its power both to amuse and to 
instruct. 

Sir Walter, the ninth out of twelve children, 
was the first literary man of a great sporticg 
and fighting clan. me of his ancestors seem 
to have had his tendency for speculation. There 
is a story told of his grandfuther, who borrowed 
301. of a shepherd in oi der to set up as a sheep- 
farmer. The two set off to purchase a flock 
near Wooler, in Northumberland; but when 
the shepherd had found what he thought would 
suit their — 2 he returned to find his 
master galloping about a fine hunter, on 
which he had spent the whole capital in 
hand.” The story ends happily, for the 
hunter is sold for double the sum he 
cost, and Robert Scott gives up speculation 
there and then. But Sir Walter, after his 
reverses, would point to his grandfather's por- 
trait and say, Blood will out; my building 
and planting was but his buying the hunter 
before he stocked his sheep-walk, over again!“ 

Walter was a bright blue-eyed boy, of a 
daring spirit, in spite of the lameness left by a 
teething fever, aud, above all, of a fascinating 
sweetness of disposition. I seldom,” said one 
of his tutors, Mr. Mitchell, had occasion all 
the time I was in the family to find fault with 
him, even for trifles, and only once to threaten 
serious 2 of which he was no sooner 
aware than he suddenly sprang up, threw his 
arms about my neck, and me.“ At school 
he acquired a reputation for irregular ability, 
„de glanced like a meteor from one end of the 
class to the other; but out of school his fame 
was great for extemporised stories and a most 
gigantic memory. Yet this momory was a 
Capricious one, for it only retained just what 
suited his fancy, and this Scott used to illus- 
trate by quating old Beattie of Meikledale’s 
answer to a Scotch divine who complimented 
him on the strength of bis memory. No, sir,” 
said the old Borderer, I have no command of 
my memory; it only retains what hits my 
fancy, and probably, sir, if you were to preach 
to me for two hours I would not be able, when 
— had finished, to remember a word you had 

u saying.“ 

At fourteen the lad was apprenticed to his 
father, and he practised at the bar for fourteen 
years—the most he ever earned at his profession 
in any one year being 230“. Yet he was a sound 
lawyer, and would bave been a great one had 
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not his love of literature so eclipsed his love of 
the law. 

His first literary work was his spirited trans- 
lation of Bürger's Lenore,“ published in 1795 ; 
but the“ * of the Scottish Border,“ 
which appeared in 1802, was his first great 
literary success. The romantic glow of feeling, 
the utter simplicity of expression, and the 
brilliant action of maturer poems, almost explain 
their wonderful popularity—we say almost— 
for Sir Walter Scott can never rank among our 
great poets, whatever place we may assign him 
as a novelist. 

His industry was prodigious; he gained the 
reputation of being ‘‘ the hardest worker and 
the heartiest player in the kingdom.” Mr. 
Skene gives an amusing picture of their excur- 
sions together from Ashestiel among the hills, 
he himself followed by a lanky Savoyard, and 
Scott by a portly Scotch butler—both servants 
alike highly sensitive as to their personal 
dignity—on horses, which neither of the atten- 
dants could sit well. Scott's heavy lumber- 
ing buffetier had provided himself against the 
mountain storms with a huge cloak, which, 
when the cavalcade was at a gallop, streamed at 
full stretch from his shoulders, and kept flapping 
in the other’s face, who, having more than 
enough to do to preserve his own equilibrium, 
could not think of attempting to control the 
pace of his steed, and had no relief but fuming 
and pesting at the sacre manteau, in language 
happily unintelligible to its wearer. Now and 
then some ditch or tarf fence rendered it indis- 
peusable to adventure on a leap, and no farve 
could have been more amusing than the display 
of politeness which then occurred between these 
worthy equestrians, each courteously declinicg 
in favour of bis friend, the honour of the first 
experiment, the horses fretting impatient 
beneath them, and the dogs clamouring en- 
couragement.”’ 

Ia May, 1812, Scott removed to A’.b otsford, 
and bezan—with borrowed money—that ex- 
tensive buying, building, and planting, which 
he himself compared to his grandfather's 
bunter. Of his life at Abbotsfori we must 
refrain from epeakivg in this brief notice. 
His loving sympathy for dumb animals, and 
poor or dependent human beings, render it a 
pleasing and touching story. 

In 1814 his first novel sppeared, anony- 
mously, and from that time to 1825 he wcrked 
uniuterruptedly at a series of novels too well 
known to need enumeration. His fame—as 
soon as the mystery of bis authorship was 
cleared up—seems to have become somewhat 
oppressive. At one time as many as sixtoon 
parties applied to see Abboteford in a day; and 
American travellers would como to him without 
introductions, facetiously crying out prodi- 
gious,” in imitation of Dommie Sampson, 
would cross-examine, with open note-books, as 
to Scott’s age, and the age of his wife, and 
appear to be taken by surprise when they were 
bowed out without being able to dine. His 
postage in these days came to 150/. a year, and 
coach parcels were a ruination.” Oo oue occa- 
sion a mighty package came by post from the 
United States, for which Scott had to pay 5/ 
sterling. It contained a MS. play called the 
Cherokee Lovers, by a young lady of New York, 
who begged Scott to read and correct it, write 
a prologue and an epilogue, get it put upon the 
stage at Drury Lane, and negotiate with Con- 
stable or Murray for the copyright. In about 
a fortnight another packet, not lees formidable, 
arrived, charged with a similar postage, which 
Scott, not grown cautious through experience, 
recklessly opened. Out jumped a duplicate 
copy of the Cherokee Lovers, with a second 
letter from the authoress, stating that, as the 
weather had been stormy, and she feared that 
something might have happened to her former 
MS., she had thought it prudent to send him a 
duplicate. 

a 1825 came the commercial failure that 
Scott bore so bravely and fouzht against so 
manfully. He had always forestalled his income, 
though during his life-time he earned ut least 
140,000/. by bis literary labour, besides having 
2,600“. a year from other sources. The firms 
of James Ballantyne and Constable became insol- 
vent, the obligations of the latter alone amount- 
ing to 117,000/., the whole of which Scott hoped 
to pay off by his own literary exertions. And 
he would doubtless have done it had his health 
lasted; between January, 1826, and January, 
1828, he had earned for his creditors nearly 
40,0007. But his health wae gone—though his 
spirit was still so high—and his brain so much 
weakened that Count Robert of Paris“ and 
„Castle Dangerous were really the composi- 
tions of a paralytic patient! 

Sir Walter Scott died in 1832. He had been 


a year fighting agaiust death aud conquering deroùs, he carries his bead high—looking down, even, 


on those who are as tall as himself—and his figure is 
he bore severe reverses of fortune, loss of wife . 


misfortune; and the cheerful calm with which 


new and ennobling light. If the interesting 
little volume before us does not contain the 
life of a very great man, it relates in a pleasing 
manner the story of a good one, which none 
can read without somo profit and much healthful 
entertainment. 


THE MAGAZINES—AUGUST. 


The article to which many persons will first turn 
in the Cornhill is one on the Origin of Fruits.” 
Now you may meet with individuals of general 
information,” who will be rather surprised, even at 
the title of this paper, and we can see the reason why 
they should beso. They take the origin of fruits to 
be very simple, but, asa matter of fact, the process 
is a very complex one. Here the wondering student 
of nature will find it fully explained, only that our 
author sometimes writes almost as though fruit, as 
it grows and changes, had aconscious purpose. But 
let the reader read—take this article with him into 
his fruit garden, and he will find such matters as 
this, — 

Perfume of course follows in the wake of sweetness, 
Indeed, the difference between taste and smell is much 
smaller than most people imagine. When tiny floating 
particles of a body, in the gaseous state, affect certain 
exposed nerves in the cavity of the nose, we call the re- 
sulting sensation an odour ; when larger purticles of the 
same body, in the liqui ſ or dissolved state, affect similar 
exposed nerves in the tongue, we call the resulting sen- 
sation a taste. But the mechanism of the two senses is 
probably quite similar, while their exciting causes and 
their ikes or dislikes are almost identical. As our great 
psychological teacher, Mr. Herbert Spencer, well puts 
it, smell is anticipatory taste.” So we need not be 
surprised to find that the delicate fragrance of peaches, 
strawberries, orang:s, and pineap les, isa guide to their 
edibility, and a foreshadowing of their delious flavour, 
leadiug us on by an instinctive action to place the 
savoury morsels between our lips. 

But the greatest need of ail, if the plant would 
succeed in enticing the friendly parrot or the obsequious 
lemur to disperse its seed, is that of conspicuousness., 
Let the fruit be ever so luscious and ever so laden with 
sweet syrups, it can never secure the suffrages of the 
higher auima's if it lies hidden beneath a mass of green 
foliage, or clothes itself in the quiet garb of the retiriug 
nut. To attract from a distance the eyes of wandering 
birds or mammals, it must dress itself up in a gorgeous 
livery of crimson, scarlet, an orange. Tae contrast 
between nuts and fruits is oxuctly parallel to th» con- 
trast between the wind-fortilised and the insect- 
fertilise flowers. Ao aj ple tree laden with its red- 
cheekod burten, an orange bough weighed dowa with 
its golden spheres, a rowan ora holly bush displaying 
ostentatiously its brilliant berries to the birds of the 
air, is a second edition of the roses, the rhododendrons, 
and the May-thorus, which spread their bright petals 
in the spring befure the fascinated eyes of bees and 
butterflies. Some gay ard = tint, which may 
contrast strongly with the green foliage around, is 
needed by the developing fruit, or else ita pulpiness, 
its swoctuess, and its fragrance will stand it in poor 
stead boside its bright hued compeera. 


Pleasant is the artivle on the first Hliaburgl re- 
viewers, who, however, we still think, did more 
service to the Liberal cause than our author is dis- 


posed to think; but this, no doubt, is true :— 

But if we look at the Review simply as literary critics 
and examine its volumes expecting to be edified by such 
critical vigvur and such a pentiful outpouring of righ- 
teous indication in bmuiug language as might corre- 
spond to this picture of u great organ of Liberal 
opinion, we shall, I fear, be cruelly disappointed. Let 
us speak the plain truth at once. Every one who turns 
from the periodical literature of the present day to the 
original Adinburyh Review will be amazed at its in- 
feriority. It is generally dull and, when not dull, 
flimsy. The vigour has departe!; the fire is extinct. 
To some extent, of course, this is inevitable. Even the 
magnificent eloquence of Burke tas lost some of its 
early gloss. e can read, comparatively unmoved, 

ges tbat would have once carried us off our legs 
in the exuberant torrent of pass ouate invective. But, 
making all possible allowance for the fading of all 
things human, I think that every reader who is frank 
will admit his disappointment. Here and there, of 
course, are amusing passage: ; Sydney Smith's humour 
or some of Jeffreys slashing aud swagyeriog retains a 
few sparks of fire. The pertuess and petulance of the 
— critics is — though hardly ia the way 
ntended by themselves, ut, as a rule, one may most 
easily characterise the contents by saying that few of 
the articlas would have a chance of acceptance by the 
editor of a first-rate periodical to-day; and that the 
majority belong to an inferior variety of what is now 
called ‘*padding”—mere perfunctory bits of work, 
obviously manufactured by the critic out of the bo vk 
before him. 

Other articles in the Cornhill deal with Malay 
Life in the Philippiaes,” Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
Lessing; and there are the continuations of the 
two tales. 

We are iaclined to quote the first lines in Black- 
wood; they are from a remarkable article on 
Prince Bismarck, by Oue of his Couutrymen. So 
the man stands before us 


He isa powerful man. That is what strikes at once 
every one who see: him for the first time. He is very 
tall and of enormous weight, but not uogainly- Every 
— of his gigantic frame is well-proportioned—the 

round head, the massive neck, the broad shoulders, 
and vigorous limbs. He is now more than sixty three, 


and the burden he has hid to bear has been unusually 
heavy; but thongh his step has-become slow aud pou- 


still erect. During these litter years he has suffered 


and failure of health, reveal his character in à frequent and severe bodily pain, but no one could look 


rn 
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pon him as an old man, or as one to be pitied. On the 
ontrary, everybody who sees him feels that Prince 
Bismarck is still in possession of immense physical 


wer. 

Photography bas made his features known to all. It 
is a strange face, which would attract attention any- 
where, even if we did not know that it belonged to a 
man whose doings have changed our modern world. 
It is a face never to be forgotten—by no means a hand- 
some, but still less an ugly one. It was remarkably 
bright, full of humour, of merry mischief even, in days 
long gone by. It has now become serious—alaost 
solemn—with ao expression of unflinching energy and 


daring. 
There are some very good anecdotes of the great 


German statesman, and altogether we have seldom 
read an abler article. Many will relish the paper on 
‘*Miss Cushman,” bat much more spending the 
„% Sammer in the Hills,” described here. Yes! It 
would be better than Scarborough or Margate, but 
how to get there and what to do? A paper on 
‘Englishmen and Frenchmen” has some sensible 
writing. Asa contrast, let us quote the followi: g 
pieces of bath os, from ‘‘Sheathing the Sword” :— 


But while we welcome Peace, sound aye the fame 
Of him whose skill and patience served our need— 
Who rancorous foes and falt’ring friend o’ercame, 
And showed how Constancy and Pluck succeed : 
To him our hearty offering let us yield, 
Praise, Honour, Gratitude to Beaconsfield ! ! 


The political article this month is The Treaties 
of Peace.” Read the lines just quoted and you cin 
imagine it. 

The Dublin University has a fine portrait and 
memoir of Darwin. Very few, until they have read 
this, can know of the immense amount of work done 
by that naturalist. We do not quite see what Mr. 
F. R. Conder is driving at in Christianity in 
Face of the Niheteenth Century,” and An Aryan 
Annota is also somewhat hazy ; but most readable 
are articles on ‘‘ Alphonse Karr,” and Mr. Harri- 
sons Reminiscences, with Anecdotes of G. P. R. 


James, of Gaspey, of Croker, and others. 
‘Ephemeral Literature is also well worth 
reading. 


Fraser is doing solid work. Mr. MoCoan well 
describes the Races of Asiatic Turkey,” and very 
suggestive is Mr. Gurney’s ‘‘ Controversies of Life.“ 
But we tarn with more pleasure to ‘‘ A June Day’s 
Fancies,” where we find the thoughts that might 
ocour to a temporarily idle man, such as that on 
Push: 


Let it not be supposed that by Pushing is meant 
hard work. A man may work ever so hard, yet be 
wholly free from the suspicion of Pushing, aod per- 
fectly safe frown the moral deterioration that comes of 
Pushing. It is the presence of the personal element 
which is the distinctive thing here: it is the pressing 
forward of the interests and the reputation of the great 
Number Oue. All that is good in our spiritual nature 
grows and strengthens in the atmosphere of dilige:t 
work purged of self-consciousness ; work done for the 

ause, and with no latent reference to self- 

advancement. All that is good in us dwindles, pines, 

and in the end dies out, in the drive and stress of that 

hard work, saturated through and through with the 

— — element, which is properly to be termed 
og. 


Pushing is abhorrent to all worthy men; but it 
comes naturally to the unworthy mortal here and there. 


Of course, this is by A. K. H. B.“ In Facts 
and Fallacies of Pauper Education” workhouse 
schools are spoken rather better of than we ex- 
pected. Curious is the Trial of Two Quakers in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell,” in which Mr. Hamil- 
ton gives the original records. They are not plea- 
sant reading. We have, besides this, articles on 
** Africa and the Africans,” ‘‘ Among the Burmese,” 
„Social Aspects of the Paris Exhibition” (very 
good), and the thoroughly original Ivy Leaves.” 

Scribner's Monthly has seldom been better. Note 
the very complete article on William Cullen 
Bryant. It was written while Mr. Bryant was 
living; even now we must say that it is oxaggerated 
in its praise. A good and well illustrated article is 
that T0 South Africa for Diamonds”; after 
reading which we have resolved not to go. And 
New England Farm Life” does not seem very 
attractive. Sbarp Eyes” is able, and Our 
Tavern humorous. 


One of the best articles in A/acmillan—perhaps 
the only good one—is by Mr. Hamilton Lang on 
„Cyprus. Mr. Lang was British Consul there, 
and writes with knowledge and moderation. Some 
prejudices and some defective information may also 
be corrected by Mr. Meason's paper on the 
Turkish Service.” Mr. Knatchbuli-Hugessen has 
some sensible suggestions on House of Commons 
Business ; and A. L. L. some verses well worth 
reading twice. They sing of An Hour on the 
Cliff.” Do you catch the tone? 


** Who can strive always easier to lie down 
And let the bitter waves wash oer me quite.” 

So spoce my heart this eve; a brave fuce shown 
Before the world is well enough ; a light 

Laugh, and an answer 12 to hide, well too— 
But with the laugh and jest my sorrow grew. 


Mr. Pater is original in Imaginary Portraits. 


THE BISHOPRICS BILL. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, after 
the Duke of Connaught (Establishment) Bill had 
been disposed of, the motion was made that the 
House should go into committee on the Bishoprics 
Bill. 

Mr. Joszrn Cowen, on the motion that the 
Speaker leave the chair, proposed as an amend- 
ment :— 


That in the opinion of this House it is undesirable, 
so long as the Epiecopal Church continues to te esta- 
blished by law, to increase the number of bishops. 


He said the bill before the House proposed to deal 
with the internal arrangements of the Established 
Church. He was not a member of that Church, He 
did not believe in all the two hundred or three hun- 
dred propositions contained in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. The rule of a church by a hierarchy of 
archbishops and clergy was, in his judgment, 
despotic in principle and unwise in policy. English 
Episcopacy in the past had been a persecuting 
body ; and to-day its spirit was narrow, illiberal, 
and exclusive. (Hear, hear.) Its representatives 
in the other House of the Legislature had only been 
conspicuous there for their hostility alike to poli- 
tical freedom and commercial and social progress: 
He knew that these principles were not shared by 
many members of that House. He was not arguing 
in their defence. He was merely stating them to 
show how inconsistent the law was which required 
a person entertaining such views to give an opinion 
upon the mode of management ef a Church to which 
both in points of rule and doctrine he was 80 
strongly opposed. That was the penalty imposed 
upon Churchmen for maintaining the connection 
between their communion and the State. If they 
took State pay, they must submit to State control. 
The two were reciprocal—object and measure. 
If they surrendered the power and the prestige that 
sprang from a Government alliance, they would be 
freed from that interference; but as long as they 
retained it, the doctrines and government of their 
Church would be subjected to the criticism, and, 
to some extent, the control of Jews as well as 
of Christians, of adherents of the Presby- 
terians, the Papal, and the Greek faiths, as 
well as of Episcopalians. (Hear, hear.) They must 
endure the comments of all manner of Dissen 
from the orthodox and evangelical Methodist to the 
‘atitudinarian Rationalist. He felt the incongruity 
of such a position so much, that he would have 
abstained from interfering in the discussion had it 
not been that the district in which he lived was 
directly affected by the bill It did not propose to 
increase the number of bishops in the House of 
Lords, it was true; but the bishops created by the 
measure might be, and in some cases would become, 
members of the other House of Legislature. It was 
only right that the House of Commons should have 
an opportunity of passing in review a project that 
proposed a new mode of making fresh peers. But 
while admitting the force of that demand, the ab. 
surdity of calling on a man holding his opinions to 
pass judgment on the internal affairs of the Church 
was 80 palpable, that had it not been that the bill 
proposed to fasten a bishop on the borough he re- 
presented, he would have been content to give a 
silent opposition to it. His first objection to the 
pro was that there was no popular demand for 
it. The number of petitions that bad been pre- 
sented in its favour, the number of meetings that 
had been held in its support, were insignificant. 
Through the ordinary avenues and agencies by which 
Parliament was made acquainted with the drift and 
strength of public opinion, no expression of feeling 
in its favour had been manifested. The only persons, 
as far as he knew, who had concerned themselves 
for the bill were women, clergymen, and that small 
but intelligent section of laymen who took an 
wsthetic and architectural interest in ecclesiastical 
matters. The Government complaised, and not 
without reason, of the backward state of public 
business. The session began three weeks sooner 
than usual, and it was likely to continue a fortnight 
longer than was customary. There were still thirty 
bills and resolutions on the order book promoted by 
the Ministry. Some of them were only formal, but 
others were of firstimportance. The bill that was re- 
commended in the Queen’s Speech—that for codi- 
fying the criminal law, and which, he cheerfully 
allowed, reflected credit on the Administration, and 
redounded to the honour of the learned gentlemen 
who had introduced it—that bill, which he believed 
would, if carried, more intimately affect the 
ordiaary life of the common people of this 
country than any that had been passed of 
recent years, had been abandoned in consequence 
of the want of time to discuss it. Another mea- 
sure that the Government were pledged in houour 
to promote—the principle of which had been dis. 
cussed in that House fur thirty or forty years, and 
which proposed to give representative government 
to the counties—had been relegated to the limbo of 
Parliamentary innocents. Other proposals sub. 
mitted by the President of the Local Government 


had been dropped after their course in the House 
had been considerably advanced. The reason for 
these abandonments was that the Ministry had not 
sufficient time at their disposal to discuss them. 
Yet they were called upon to debate a bill to-day 
which there had been no expression of a desire for 
on the eee of the public. e did not presume to 
advise Ministers how they should use the limited 
time at their disposal before Parliament rose. It 
would be an offence on his part to give advice on 
such a subject, but he believed he was speaking 
witbin bis right as a member of Parliament when 
he said he thought it would be wiser for them to 
devote the remaining days of the session to the 
promotion of measures that were really wanted, 
and not to the promotion of bills like the present, 
which interested only a fraction of the public, and 
for which a fraction of that fraction alone were 
anxious for the enactment. (Hear, hear.) The 
bill proposed to establish a bishopric in Northumber- 
land. There was once a bishopric in that county— 
that of Lindisfarne. It existed in the mists of 
history. Lives and labours of the Lindisfarne pre- 
lates had descended even to the present time. 
These men were really pastors of their flocks. 
They interested themselves in the material and 
moral, as well as in the spiritual welfare of 
those amongst whom their lot was cast. They 
were the guides, — — and friends of 
their 2 and parishioners. (Hear, hear.) 
Bat these men lived before the time when 
bishops had begun to raise their mitred 
fronts in Courts and Parliaments. There was 
not one attribute in common between the 
ancient and apostolic bishops and the modern eoole- 
siastical creation. No one, he believed, would 
object to an increase of such bishops as there once 
lived at Lindisfarne, but what they did resent was 
the increase of such State officials as the bill before 
them sought to establish. There had been repeated 
attempts to found a bishopric in Newcastle. 
Edward the Sixth pro to start a see there, 
Queen Elizabeth revived the project, and that stout 
old Presbyterian, John Knox, himself was onoe 
thought of as a prelate. When the bishopric of 
Ripon was founded in 1836, and that of Manchester 
was created in 1847, the idea for a bishopric iu 
Newcastle was once more mooted. In 1851, and 

ain in 1854 the scheme was submitted to the other 

ouse of the Legislature, and discussed in clerical 
gatherings by Dr. Philpotts and others. Up to this 
time, however, the idea has never resolved itself 
into practical shape. He recalled these facts for 
the — — of observing that all the projects for 
establishing a bishopric had been made by monarchs 
or ministers or clerical bodies outside and away 
from Northumberland ; by men, indeed, who were 
ignorant of the modes of ht and feeling of the 

ulation for whom they aspired to | 

18 ear, hear.) He had a full knowledge of the his- 
tory of Newoastle, and he could not call to his re- 
collection a single occasion when an effort of any 
importance had been made outside the clergy in 
favour of the establishment of a bishopric, except 
that commenced by his old friend the late Sir John 
Fife, some three-and-twenty years “go. The pro- 
position to petition in favour of a bishopric was 
made by that gentleman, but it was drowned in a 
sea of good-natured banter and derision. They re- 
quired many things in Newcastle. wanted a 


purer atmosphere—(a laugh)—and a hi culture 
—they wished to be freer from material 
contaminations consequent on their ro and 
energetic industries, and to have put ore the 
people a more artistic and ele ideal of life 
—but they did not want a bish (Hear, 


hear.) They did not want planted down in their 
midet an institution that would tend to weaken 
the springs of intellectual independence, and cast a 
fetter over thought. (Cheers and No, no.“) 
Well, they had a bishopric at Durham, and that 
was near enough. ter.) It was somewhat 
remarkable that although the Church of 
had for generations drawn a larger measure of 
wealth from the diocese of Durbam—considering its 
size and considering its population—than from any 
district of like extent in the country, yet that 
body never had, and had not now, any strong hold 
ou the affections and convictions of the people of 
the North. It was difficult to measure 2 
of different religious bodies in the country. Sta 
tics were at best misleading, and yet they were the 
only means by which an approximate estimate of 
the position] of the churches could be formed. 
When the census was taken in 1851 an attempt was 
made to enumerate the strength of all the sects in 
the country. On a given Sunday in March of that 
year all the people who were found attending 
churches or chapels were counted, and the numbers 
recorded in the census It was hoped that 
| such means some approximation could be found 
of the relative strength of the competing bodies. 
On the day in question there were found ne 
the places of worship in connection with the Chure 
of England in the county of Northumberland 37,000 
rsons, in the county of Durham 29,000 persons 
in all 66,000. On the same day there were attend- 
ing the Dissenting chapels in Northumberland 
65,000 persons, and in Durham 50,000, making « 
total of 115,000. In the two counties there was 
an attendance in the Catholic churches of 15,000. 
In round numbers, therefore, on the day named, 
while there were only 66,000 persons attending the 
Church of England in the diocese of Durham, there 
were 130,000 attending the Nonconformist and 
Catholic chapels; or to put it another way, the 
attendance in the Church was a little more than 


Board, not of great importance, but still useful, | one-half what it was at the other places of worship. 
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But these figures did not represent correctly the 
relative strength of the various bodies, Knowing 
that the attendance was to be counted on that 
day, efforts were made by all parties, no 
doubt, to have as large a number present as could 
be obtained. To the Church the children of the 
National schools, Sunday schools, the inmates of 
hospitals and asylums, and the poor people from the 
workhouse were all drummed up with a view of 
augmenting those to be counted. If reasonable de- 
ductions were made for such exceptional worship- 
pers, and only independent men and women were 
reckoned, it would be found that the comparison 
between the Church and Dissent was more favour- 
able to Nonconformity than those figures at first sight 
showed. Other information was supplied by the 
census in that year, which he would quote from. 
It had been estimated by clerical experts that no 
district was sufficiently supplied with church ac- 
commodation that did not provide sittings for at 
least 50 per cent. of the population. Some people 
contended that instead of bela 50 per cent. of seats 
there ought to be 75. But Dr. Chalmers, whose 
authority he believed would be accepted by all 
* split the difference, and said if the churches 
ad seats for 60 per cent. of the population, that 
that would be enough, Now, at the census in 1851 
the approximation of sittings to population provided 
og te Church in Durham was 17 per cent., in 

orthumberlani 18 per cent., and in Newcastle 11 
aed cent., while the proportion of sittings to popu- 
ation provided by the Nonconformists in Durham 
was 28 cent., in Northumberland 30 per cent., 
and in Newcastle 22 
that the Dissenters and the Catholics not only at- 
tended places of worship in greater numbers than 
the members of the lished Church, but 
they provided at that time twice as many sit- 
tings. Hon. gentlemen would no doubt contend 
that — information op pepe to a time that 
was since past. To use a well-known phrase, 
much had AN. since then. The — 
tion and wealth bad both increased. Not only the 
character of the community, but the aspect of the 
country had changed. He was free to admit that 
the Church of England bad made great and honour- 
able efforts during the last quarter of a century. 
They did not possess now similar official returns to 
those they had in 1851, but he was able to quote 
— a 12 — Erg wan, Oe sanction and 
under patronage of the Bishop and clergy of 
Durham, figures that would show wheal had , 
recently done in that district by Churchmen for the 
propagation of their faith. During the episcopate 

Baring, there had been ex , in buildi 

pew churches, 267,723/., in restori 
churches, 119, 3134, 


8 
and enlargin 
in establishing berial- 


grounds, 12,825/., in building schools in connection 
with the Chu 109,378. In all there had been 
raised by Churchmen in the diocese of Durham 


between 1863 and 1876 no less than 509, 2391. He 
quoted these res to the honour of the sect. 
Er hear.) He knew that in the North of Eng- 
censorious e were accustomed to 

declaring thas it 
prosperity of the 
Coalowners 


accountin 
that it reflected the highest credit on the liberality 
of the Charch in the North of E d that durin 

the last thirteen or fourteen years they had collecte 

for it an annual sum of something like 36,0001 If 
he was to draw any deduction from these figures it 
would be this; the liberality that Churchmen had 
shown went to prove that when the necessity arose 
they were not only willing but capable of providing 
for religious ipances amongst themselves. 
It was a common argument with the oppo- 
nents of voluntaryism that the Church could not 
sustain itself without State help. He thought 
the fact that the Church in the diocese 
of Durham could find men sufficiently liberal to 
contribute yearly such a handsome sum as upwards 
of £36,000 for religious and ecclesiastical purposes 
was a conclusive answer to this objection. (tiear, 
hear.) He was astonished that members of the 
Church of England—who were continually com- 
plaining of the thraldom under which the Church 
had to live—did not throw themselves on the 
liberality of their partisans, and sever thc ir connec- 
tion with the State at once and for ever. (Hear, 
hear.) What had been done in Durham was a 
proof that if Churchmen sv desired, they could 
easily sustain their body without extraneous aid. 
But if the Church bad increased in numbers ani in 
influence during the last five-and-twenty years, 
Dissent and Catholicism had not stood still. If it 
was difficult to get accurate statistics as to the state 
of the Established Church, it was much more ditfi- 
cult to get dependable figures showing the position 
of the various Nonconforming bodies. There was 
not one organisation but several, and it was not 
easy to collect statistics showing their progress 
over @ given period and area. But from the iofor- 
maticn be had been able to obtain he was justified 
in spying that in the two counties of Durham end 
Northumberland the Dissenters aud the Catholics 
had during the last quarter of a century not only 


e ed as large a sum in building chapels and 
schools as the Church had done, but they had abso- 
lutely 2 one-half as much again. (Hear, 
hear. ) o consequence was that the position of 
the different bodies to-day was not altered for the 

, 80 far as the Church was concerned. On 
the contrary, Dissent and Catholicism had increased, 
not only as fast and as much as the Church, but 
they had progressed fully one-half more. That was 
so far as the erection of churches, of schools, and the 
attendance at them were concerned. It might be 
taken, therefore, that the position of the different 
sects had not substantially altered since 1851, and 
what alteration had been made had not been to the 
advantage of the Established Church in the North of 
England. There were in that district a number of 
old — families. They were not a numerous 
body, but they were an influential one. They 
were the representatives and descendants of the 
men who espoused the cause of the Stuarts under the 
leadership of the ill-fated Lord Derwentwater, 
Lord Widdrington, and General Forster. There 
had been a large immigration of Irish workmen to 
the North of England — the last twenty-five 
years. Wherever there were mines and factories 
their Irish fellow countrymen came, and the 
Catholic Church ha made great and important 
strides over the period to which be was referring. 
They now constitated a powerful and energetic 
body. The Nonconformists were numerous, but 
probably not so numerous proportionately as they 
were in some other counties of England. The two 
most growing bodies were the Methodists and Pres- 


per cent. This return showed | byterians. All persons concerned in mining opera- 


| tions were under a lasting debt of gratitude to the 


’ 


Methodists for the energy and devotion with which 
they had carried not only religious but secular 
instruction to the distant pit villages and obscure 
manufacturing districts. When the Church was 
revelling in indolence and wealth, the poor Metho- 
dists were engaged in this work of Christian en- 
lightenment. (Hear, hear.) The Church of Eng- 
land had recently attempted to follow in their 
footsteps, but they only followed at considerable 
distance in the rear. Episcopacy had never been 
popular in the northern part of the island. Some 
might remember the incident of Jenny Geddes 
throwing a three-legged stool at the head of a 
Church of England clergyman when he attempted 
to use the English Prayer Book in an Edinburgh 
hirk. This good lady gave forcible, though not 
very polite, expression to the popular feeling against 
the prelacy at that time. She typified and accen- 
tuated the Scotch dislike to Episcopacy. The feel- 
ing that existed two hundred years ago lives to 
this day, only its expression may have been 
moderated. Large numbers of Scotchmen had 
come across to Northumberland and Durham and 
brought with them their intelligence, their personal 
energy, their enterprise, and at the same time their 
religious convictions end their form of worship. 
The Presbyterian Church was now a powerful 
organisation in these two counties. They might 
put it as they liked, they might explain it as 
they chose, but Episcopacy was an ecclesias- 
tical autocracy. Presbyterianism was Ecclesiastical 
Constitutionalism, or Republicanism. (Hear, hear.) 
The latter form of Church Government was much 
more adapted to the breezy independence and demo- 
cratic atmosphere of Tyneside than the former. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite would tell them in reply that 
the statistics that he had adduced, and the argu- 
ments he bad drawn from them, instead of making 
against the bili they made in its favour. They 
would contend that if the Charch occupied com- 
paratively such an inferior position, instead of being 
an argument against making more bishops, it was 
an argument in favour of vreating them. He knew 
that be would be encountered by that mode of 
reasoning, and he would reply to it by anticipation. 
It was a settled N of political economy that 
the supply should be regulated by the demand. 
(Hear, 5 What he maintained was that there 
was no demand for another bishop in the north of 
England, and there was, therefore, no need to 
supply one. (Hear, bear.) Hon. gentlemen re- 
sented the application of the principle of political 
economy to ecclesiastical questions. They held 
that if there was no demand for churches, or for 
bishops, the demand should be created, and the 
State should be called in to assist in its creation. 
He considered that such a procedure was unjust, 


it was a few years ago. 


work of religious revivalists. He was met on that 
ground by being assured that the Church was a very 
cosmopolitan body. Men holding the docttines of 
Dr. Colenso or the doctrines of Dr. Pusey could be 
equally accepted as members. No doubt this was 
true, and that the Charch of England called every- 
thing fish that came to its net. It was organised 
in a way calculated to gain support from a * 
ters. It had a Papal ritual, a Calvinistic creed, an 
Armenian clergy, and an Erastian form of Church 
Government. (Hear, hear.) Such a composite or- 
ganisation, he would be told, might be sustained 
without any serious injury to the conscience of any- 
one. Acting up to this idea, whenever Churchmen 
attempted to find arguments in favour of fresh 
bishops, they invariably reckoned up the popula- 
tion, and based their demand on the fact of its in- 
crease. In the case to which he was specially di- 
recting the attention of the House, for example, the 
population of the county of Northumberland was 
400,000, and that of the county of Durham 700,000, 
in all about 1,100,000. This was nearly double what 
There was no part of the 


country that had increased more rapidly in popula- 


— — 


and for this season:—The Government of this 


country was the representative, or supposed repre. 
sentative of the entire people. 
of thirty millions of inhabitants in these islands. 
Some were Jews and some Christians—some Pro- 
testants and some Catholics. There were men of 
all faiths and men of no faith. The Government 
derived its strength and its authority from 


palaces. 
There were upwards | 


tion than the county of Durham. The argument of 
the supporters of the bill was that if one bishop 
was required when the population was half what it 
is now, two bishops were required at the present 
time. He did not allow the force of this mode 
of reasoning. It went upon the assumption that 
the increase of population had gone entirely in 
favour of the Church. This was not the fact, 
as he had shown the adherents of the Church were 
not as numerous as the adherents of the other bodies. 
He repudiated entirely the idea that the religion of 
the nation and the religion of the State were one 
and the same. The religion of the nation was 
Christianity, the religion of the State was 
Episcopacy. The Episcopalianr, therefore, were 
not warranted in calculating the necessity for a new 
bishop, in holding that the increase in population 
had gone to swell their numbers only. During the 
last two generations the population of England had 
doubled, but the increase in the numbers of bene- 
ficed ck rgymen in the Established Church had only 
been at the rate of 15 per cent. (Hear, hear.) He 
repeated, that while the population had doubled, 
the provision made by the Church had only been at 
the rate he had just named. Even in providing 
places of worship, the Church had not kept pace 
with the population. In 1725, the proportion of 
charches to population in England was one to every 
760 persons. In 1851, there was oue church to 
every 1,273 people. In 1875 there was one church 
for every 1,497 people. In other words, while the 
income of the Church had steadily increased and 
the population had largely augmented, its relative 
hold on the people had steadily decreased, even 
during the last quarter of a century. (Hear, hear.) 
They were told by early ecclesiastical writers that 
when the Emperor Constantine proclaimed terri- 
torial jurisdiction for the bishops, a weird and 
wistful voice was heard declaring through the 
stately chambers and corridors of the Byzantine 
Palace, ‘‘ This day poison is poured into the Charch ; 
this day poison is poured into the Church.” No 
one knew whence the strange warning came, and 
no answer was vouchsafed to it. A reply, however, 
— now be sent through the long vista of years, 
and the experience of the Church of England might 
be cited as proving the truthfulness of the predi 

tion that was uttered 1,500 years ago on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. (Cheers.) The bane of the Church 
of England, the canker that was eating its heart 
away, were its wealth and its poverty. At one and 
the same time it was the richest and the poorest 
Church in Christendom. They had huge beaps of 
money scraped up in favoured places, and the per- 
sons that poseessed it lived in splendour and luxury, 
while all around them were poverty, desolation, 
aud often want. The revenue of the Church from 
realised property was 7,300,000/. a year. Of this 
530,000“. — more thao half a mi'lion—was distri- 
buted amongst 172 men. These were the arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, and other Church and 
Cathedral dignitaries, The average annual income 
of the older — was 6,000“. a year, or, to put 
the figures more correctly, it should be said that it 
was 5,600/. a year in casb, and 4001 a year for the 
rent of the palaces aud castles that they lived in. 
This was the average, Lui some had incomes much 
in excess of it. The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
an annual income of 15,000/. a year and two 
In some recent ecclesiastical return it 
was shown that His Grace had been alfowed to lay 


down nearly 500 acres of land for pleasure ground. 


men of these varied religions, and he contended | 


that it was unfair to use the power that the 
united body gave for the purpose of propa- 
ating the doctrines of one sect. (Cheers) 
et hon. gentlemen realise their position by 
considering how they would feel if they were 
Dissenters from the Established Church. Sup- 
pose the Coctrines of the Chuich were Unitarian, 
or suppose they were Papal, how would couscien- 
tious Episcupaliaus like to have the power of the 
State used for the em of propagativg Unitarian 
beliefs or Catholic beliefs, from both of which they 
strongly dissented? They should act upon the 
scriptural injunction, and do unto others as they 
would like to be done by. He held it was no part 
of the duty of a Government to prosely tise in favour 
of either one form of religious worship or the other. 


| under 150/. a year, and 4,882 reveivi 


(** Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He could not recog- 
nise any resemblance between a bishop with two 
palaces, an income of 15,000/. a year, and pleasure- 
grounds 500 acres in extent, and the humble fisher- 
men of Galilee, whose principles he professed to 
teach, and whose lives he aspired to emulate. 
(Cheers.) He invited the House to contrast the 
incomes of these high authorities of the Church 
with the salaries of the working clergy. There are 
some 13, 300 clergymen in the Church of England, 
and their average incomes varied from 3601. to 380/. 
a year. The average income of the clergymen in 


the county of Durham was about 350/. or 360/, a 


year. But these figures did not coriectly describe 
the incomes of the clergy. Several of them had in- 
comes awountivg to 1,000/, 2,000/, and 3,000/. a 
year, and others had much less than the average 
amount named. A few years ago there were in 


_ England 297 clergymen receiviog under 50/. a year, 


1,629 receiving under 100/. a year, 1,602 receivip 
under 200 


The Government had no right to undertake the | a year. This state of matters, which he could not 


rr ae 
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do otherwise than describe as di ful to the 
Church, had been somewhat improved of late by the 
action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Things 
were not so bad now as they formerly were, but 
still, even in 1873, there were 1,163 ministers in 
the Church of land receiving only 100/. a year, 
and there were 3,189 receiving between 1501. and 
2001. ayear. The average income of the curates 
was between 70/. and 80/. a year, very little better 


than an ordinary mechanic or miner in good times. 
(Hear, hear.) ere were societies in existence for 
the purpose of collecting funda for educating 


curates’ children, and for supplying them with in 
creased incomes and clothes. very year he 
received circulars from bodies of this description 
asking for contributions for these purposes, and 
soliciting also cast-off wearing apparel for the poor 
curates of the Church of England. (“ Hear, bear, 
and laughter.) The Bishop of Manchester, speak- 
ing recently, disclosed that there were curates in 
the Established Church that got flesh meat for their 
dinners as seldom as the agricultural labourers of 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. He had seen state- 
ments in the clerical papers to the effect that some 
of the poor ministers were unable to provide firing 
in the cold wintry weather. This condition 
of — 4 was derogatory to the Church of 
England. They might explain it, or apologise for 
it, or excuse it as they chose, but the broad fact 
still remained that while one section of the Church 
received incomes superior to that of the Prime 
Minister of England, the men who did the work 
were subsisting on salaries totally indequate to 
maintain them in ordinary decency. If, in- 
stead of proposing to increase the number of 
bishops, the earnest members of the Church 
of England would set about a_ redistribution 
of the vast funds which that corporation 
— they would accomplish both for their 
hurch and country a much more useful and 
honourable work. (Cheers.) It was useless to 
expect that the Church would ever have any hold 
on the affections of the le while these groes 
anomalies existed. It might wield a certain weight 
in special circles, but it could never long touch 
either the hearts or sympathies of the nation while 
its resources were 80 ually and so inequitably 
dispensed, The people sched for more light, more 
mental liberty. They required a better apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities as men and as citizens. 
They wanted a broader diffusion of the principles, 
and a more faithful practice of the spirit and the 
t aching of the Founder of Christianity, and it was 
8 to give them more bishops, more sleek 
and oily parsons—more of a superficial and arti- 
ficial ecclesiasticism. They should have an insti- 
tution—call it a church if they liked—not of 
priests, but of and from and for the people, into 
which any man, however poor, and however igno- 
rant he might be, could enter and take a heart to 
be purified, an intellect to be enlightened, and a 
spirit to be elevated. They wanted a Church in 
which there was absolute intellectual freedom, and 
complete Christian equality, which would be a 
place of refuge for the weary, of shelter for the 
poor, of solace for the sick, of help for the desolate, 
and of tribuneship for the op —not a ring of 
parsons and bishops rolling in wealth, and swag- 
gering in the foretop of the State. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cross would not on the present occasion go 
into the question of the . of the Church of 
England; it was not before the House. But 80 
long as the Chrrch of Enzland existed he thought 
it should have the sime power of doing i's work 
which was allowed to other denominations. (Hear. ) 
He asked whether it would be generous or wise to 
refuse tothe members of the Church of England 
that power. He had letters from all the ore of 
the dioceses named in the schedules of this bill of 
the most painful character, complaining of the ex- 
treme amount of work they were called upon to 
perform. He asked in no sectarian spirit whether, 
for instance, the labours of the Bishop of Manchester 
had not conduced greatly to the efit, moral, 
spiritual, and even material, of the diocese over 
which he presided. The Bishop of Durham, in a 
letter he had received, stated that since 1857 the 
number of churches in his diocese had increased 
from 171 to 342, and the number of clergy from 


222 to 531. He could not believe that the House 
would refuse the power which the members of the 
Church now asked. The case had been pressed on 


the Government two years ago, when the House 
passed the second reading of the bill by a very large 
majority. He appealed not simply to the Christian 
feeling of the House, but to its candour and gene- 
rosity, to deal fairly by the Church, and give its 
members the power of carrying on its work which 
was not refused to every other religious body. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. E. J&NKINs could not allow this bill to pass 
without full and fair discussion. He strongly ob- 
jected to the further progress of the bill. Until 
something was done to enable the existing bishops 
to enforce the law and to clear the Church from 
illegal practices and unprotestant doctrines, be should 
feel bound to oppose any addition to the episcopal 
body. For these reasons be should join bis hon. 
friend. if he went to a division, in voting against 
the bill. (Hear.) 

Sir G. CAMPHELL admitted that additional bishoy s 
were required in the Church of Eogland, and said 
he would have voted for the bill if it merely 
enabled persons to contribute voluntarily towards 
their support, but he objected to taking the over- 
pay of the existing bishops for the establishment 
181 He should, therefore, vote against 

9 


| call 


— — 


Mr. SuLiivan said this was the third or fourth 
time since he occupied a seat in the House that he, 
a Roman Catholic, had been called u to assist 
in regulating the ecclesiastical affairs of his Protes- 
tant fellow-citizens. It was an anomalous and 
hardly a creditable circumstance that the truly 
domestic affairs of an igious community in this 
country should be brought before that House to be 
determined by votes of Catholics, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and men of every shade of religious belief. 
The time had arrived when, in justice to the con- 
scientious feelings of the members of the Esta- 
blished Church, these matters should be with- 
drawn from the decision of that overworked 
Assembly. He respectfully told members of the 
Establishment that they had better endeavour to 
emancipate their Church from the control of the 
House of Commons, and to obtain for it home rule 
and 1 by restoring Convocation and 
making that body a reality. He spoke asa Catholic 
who wished to see the Protestants of this country 
enjoying in Church matters that full liberty of con- 
duct which he claimed for his own communioa. 
Would it not add to their di 
free themselves once for al 
interference of that House! 

Mr. M. Hewry said, in reference to the remarks 
of the last speaker, that prior to the year 1829 
Catholics did not make it a part of their creed that 
they were to endeavour to destroy the Established 
Church of this country. The establishment of a 
State Church was one of the strongest doctrines of 
the Catholic religion (cries of ‘‘ NO , and in this 
country the Protestant Church was supported by 
the State. He had always voted in favour of 
measures of this kind. recent creation of 
new bishoprics in the north of England had been 

roductive of almost unmixed good. (Hear, hear ) 

e did not think it was an honest line of argument 
on the part of bon. members to pretend to point 
out blots in the government of the Church of Eng- 
land and to profess a desire to see them removed when 
the real object was to do away with the Established 
Charch altogether. 


Mr. Ricwarp said: I can assure hon. gentlemen 
opposite that it is essentially distasteful to me to 
have to discuss questions of this nature in the 
House of Commons. For I feel that it is very 
difficult to do so without saying something that 
may be offensive to the feelings of many whose 
character I greatly respect, and whose religious 
susceptibilities I would not willingly wound. But 
it is not our fault that matters of this kind are 
thrown down for discussion on the floor of this 
House. I think I can understand and sympathise 
with the re K which many members of the 
Church of Eng and must feel on such occasions. 
For the members of any church to have the most 
sacred matters pertaining to its doctrine and disci- 
ene and internal economy and administration 

ealt with and decided by persons of all kinds of 
religious opinions and of no religious opinions st 
all, isa thing totally at variance with my notions 
of what a Christian community should be, and I am 
astonished that the humiliation of it does not 
become intolerable to the serious members of the 
Church of England. (Cheers.) In a former ses- 
sion, when the first of these modern episcopal 
creations was pro to the House, I ventured to 
state my views in opposition to the bill at oon. 
siderable length. It is not necessary that I should 
re in full the arguments I then used. I retain 

the objections I then expressed to this kind of 
legislation. I bave no wish, by my consent, 
to take any rt in the creation of any 
more of these politico-ecclesiastical officials whose 
existence, in my judgment, is not an advantage to 
either Church or State. As Nonconformists we 
object that any class of men should be authorised 
by the State to perform ecclesiastical and spiritual 
functions. And we object further that these bills 
proceed on the assumption that the whole popula- 
tion of this country are members of the Charch of 
England. (Hear, hear.) That is always taken for 
granted. We are told that in such and sucha 
district there are so many hundreds of thousands of 
souls who, in effect, are without episcopal super- 
vision, totally ignoring the fact that there are 
millions of people in this country who have re- 
nounced their allegiance to the Church of England, 
who do not require and will not accept Episcopal 
supervision. (Hear, hear.) It is not very easy to 
understand who wants more bishops. There are a 
few rich people who are willing to subscribe their 
money for this purpose, because, perhaps, they 
consider that a hierarchical religion is more aristo- 
cratic and respectable. (Laughter) But there is 
no evidence that there is any general desire among 
the members of the Church of England itself for a 
multiplication of these officials. Nay, indeed, there 
is a great deal of evidence to the contrary. If we 
may take the papers and periodicals which repre- 
sent the various shades of opinion in that Church 
as any test, wo may confidently say that the pre- 
vailing feeling is, not a desire for more bishops, 
but utter distrust and dislike of those who 
already exist. Some attempt has been made 
to galvavise public opinion on this subject. 
I do not know whetber the House is aware 
of it, but there is a society in existenve for 
the Dp ern of bishops. (Laughter) It is 
a Society for Promoting the Increase of the 
Episcopate.” It is constituted under very high | 
patronage. Among its vice-presidents there are 
two dukes, three earls, ten bisbops, and two lords. | 
But it does not seem to inspire much enthusiasm, | 
for in the year 1874—that is the last report I have | 
een, which I now hold in my hand—the total | 


ity if they were to 
from the meddling 


I have looked at the list of itions 1 pn 
Session, and up to the 9th o July. I find that they 
numbered seventy-three, signed by 


crease of 1 gy but those who do favour 


it do not wish to see it extended on the lines 
of this Bill The society to which I have 
referred, three or four years ago, addressed 


a series of questions on this subject to all the rural 
deaneries in England and Wales. The first ques- 
tion was whether more bishops were necessary and 
desirable ; the second, how they should be paid ; 
and the third, whether the bishops of the new sees 
should have seats in Parliament. I believe there 
are about 750 rural deaneries in England and 
Wales. Of these, 460 had replied in 1875. On 
the first question there was considerable unanimity ; 
on the second there was much difference of 
opinion; on the third, whether the new bisho 

should have seats in the House of Lords, the result 
was this :—Out of 450 rural deaveries, 360 were 
opposed to the bishops of the sees that should be 
created having seats in the House of Lords, by 
rotation or otherwise, 54 were in favour of a rota- 


great dissatisfactio 

among the members of the Church of England as to 
the way in which these bishops are created. The 
Church itself has no voice in the matter. That 
cannot be hel of course, while the Ohurch is 
connected with the State. Bat it is certain that 
many feel bitterly the anomaly that such s power 
sh be virtually lodged in a House constituted 
as this is, and it cannot be constituted 

for, so long as it is a representative assembly, it 
must represent all classes and creeds and o 

For my I hope the Church of England will 


attain Re liberty enjoyed by all other religious 
bodies, I believe that the humblest Dissenting or 
Methodist Church in the kingdom would resent any 

isterial or political interference in the appoint- 
of ite affairs 


ment of its ministers and the 
as an insult and an 


privilege as a Church protected and patronised by 
the State. (Cheers.) 


Sir A. Lusx did not think it was a desirable 
thing for the Episcopal Church to ask that House 
i long as the 


to interfere with its affairs, but as 
Church was connected with State it m 
ee eet tak ata tot 
hon. rp to 
till a quarter to six, when, in accordence with the 
standing order, 

The debate stood adjourned. 


PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH—DIDSBURY, 


Promotion by Merit” has one of his racy and 
ring sketches in the Manchester Hxeaminer of 
Monday. He writes :—The ishioners of the 
parish of Didsbury need not much astonish- 
ment when they hear that their souls are in the 
market, and are being offered for sale over the 
counter of a shop in Oldham street, Manchester, 
because, for a hundred and fifty years their souls 
have never been out of the market. Before, how- 
ever, we come to the present position of this ancient 
parish, it may not be uninteresting to at its 
past ecclesiastical history. Next to the Cathedral 
the chapel of Didsbury is the most ancient place 
of worship in the ish of Manchester, having 
been founded in 1285, although it did not become 
a parochial charge till 1352. Asa matter of — 
the parishioners and the ns of Manchester 
Didsbury were Catholica, or Anglicans, or Presby+ 
terians, just as the Government ordered them to 
be. During the Commonwealth à curious thing 
happened in the parish of Didsbary. It win 
scarcely be believed that 200 years ago the 
parishioners of Didsbury were supposed to be in- 
telligent enough to cho.se their owa minister, and 
that on two occasions during 643 years the 
was left with them. I read in the Rev. Joba 
Booker'’s ‘‘ History of Didsbury Chapel” that the 
first appointment to the chapel under the Presby- 
terian form of government was made by the 
parishioners, with whom the nomination rested ; 
and that Mr. Thomas Clayton, who brought « 
certificate of bis good conversation” from k- 
burn, was desired and freely elected” by the 
— ol N But soon — parishioners 
were deposed, av o patronage lapsed on 
the change of Government to the Warden and 
Fellows uf Manchester, who held it up to 1726 
when it was bought and sold for the tirst time. i 
wish some of your readers would 
ublio body like the Warden and F 
Jollegiate Church could “ alienate” or sell 


@ public 
trust of which they were trustees and nos owners, 


Nobody will be stupi to suppose that acy 
ney aes tepars boughs thie listened Didabury 


Ae 
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during the last 150 years for any other than 
domestic or famil and yet they tell us 
that the Church of Eng d is a national church ! 
The present incumbent, the Rev. William John 
Kidd, got the living in what seems to be the cus- 
tomary way in Cheshire and in Lancashire—i e., 
from his father-in-law, Mr. Thomas Darwell ; 
and then his executors sold the concern to Mr. 
James Lowe, of 13, 15, 17, and 19, Oldbam- 
street, the well-known and enterprising draper, 
who, I am told, intended it for his brother. 
At the present moment Mr. Lowe, tired of waiting 
on Providence, is offering for sale what the Dean 
of Manchester calls the souls of the men and 
women of Didsbury.” That is an offensive way of 
putting it; but, then, one cannot well find fault 
with a dean. The Tories of Manchester will hear 
with mild astonishment that the placid soul of Mr. 
Hugh Birley, M.P., is being offered very cheap 
over the counter in Oldham-street along with 
bonnets and baby linen. The Liberals will no 
doubt be perturbed in spirit when they hear that 
the soul of their traditional chief, Mr. Thomas 
Ashton, is to be bought together with corsets and 
washin tticoats. The cure of the soul of Mr. 
Rich — is offered, but the Church of 
England who tackles him will have a bad 
time of it, for Mr. Richard Haworth needs no re- 
pentance. They tell me that the soul of Verax 
is included in the sale, but it may be beyond hope. 
There are many ‘‘ lapsed”’ Presbyterian souls to be 
sold. The Wesleyan College is in the parish, and 
so the souls of the professors and the students are 
to be bought in Oldham-street. It is not every day 
that the soul of one of the authorised revisers of 
the Bible is to be purchased for 4/. 8s., but still it 
goes with the lot. Both the Quakers and the 
Co tion will be interested to hear that the soul 
of Mr. Alderman King is, as far as he knows, 
offered up with the rest, so that you will see that 
there is a splendid assortment” at Didsbury. 

In the printed advertisement of the living the 
first thing we are told is that the population is 
about ‘chiefly very rich.” is is an 
announcement of the very first importance in this 
nineteenth r when the buyers are likely to 
be clergymen of the Church of England. In old- 
fashioned times, which are happily gone by, it was 
said that ‘‘the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them,” and that the common people heard Him 
gladly.” But with us, who naturally and properly 

the rich more than the poor, and whe have 
for the notion that he is blessed 


the i gl with us to-day it is 
more in consonance with our ideas to sell the 
„for a pair of shoes.” I have been to Dids- 
ury to look at the concorn to-day, and I don’t 
think Mr. Lowe has made as much as he might have 
done of the advan of the place. It struck me 
in a moment that it was a great omission not to 
mention the new railway which is being made, for 
it will bring 1 to the portal and pew 
rents to the church. That railway ought to add 
1,000“. to the value of the living, and yet it is 
never mentioned. I was also pleased to find that, 
in spite of their history, the parishioners have some 
parochial pride left. In the porch of the church 
was an announcement that to-morrow week they 
will celebrate the 643rd anniversary of the opening, 
and that the Bishop of Manchester will preach in 
the morning in honour of the event. I wonder if 
the bishop will take advantage of this fine oppor- 
tunity to tell these wonderfully rich that 
now — have a chance to buy their and 
their -respect. What is to hinder them from 
buying the living and vesting it, say ia the church- 
wardens, thereby securing self-government, and at 
the same time adding to the dignity of the office of 
churchwarden ? 


How much then will the lot“ bring at the shop 
in Oldham-street? Mr. Lowe's agent is writin 
to all likely rs that the price for the 800 
souls is 3,500“, or about 4/. 8s. each ; and that, as 
he will allow 5 per cent. interest until the Rev. 
Mr. Kidd dies. the investment is an exceedingly 

one.” Moreover, so writes Mr. Lowe's agent, 
Kidd is seventy-three years of age, and is in 
very bad health.” I hasten to inform Mr. Kidd’s 
friends that the statement that he is in very bad 
health” is only true in the same sense that it is a 
fact that all men are dying, for nobody can deny a 
statement of that character. A friend of mine 
says he had a visit from Mr. Kidd last week, and 
he was to say he was looking uncommon! 
well. is advertisement of Mr. we's will, 
hope, have no bad effect; but, on the contrary, 
let us believe that it will give Mr. Kidd a new 
lease of life. It is very ikely that, when Mr. 
Kidd was waiting for Didsbury, which had been 
bought for him, he experienced the truth of the 
saying that ‘‘threatened men live long.” It seems 
that Mr. Kidd has offered several times to resign, 
and so Mr. Lowe’s agent offers to send us, if we 
wish it, a copy of the letter Mr. Kidd addressed to 
the parishi about his ‘‘probable resignation.” 

‘The people of Didsbury, then, are ‘‘ chiefly very 
rich,” but are they not a trifle mean? The fixed 
income of the church is derived—from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, 48! ; Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
54, ; Cathedral Fund, 53/.; in all, 155/. out of 
2161. ; so that more than two-thirds come from 
funds which are supposed to be used to carry the 
Gospel to poor and populous districts.” The 
Adamsons, the a the Hendersons, the 
Bollands, and the Birleys are thus taught religion 
in the main by funds set aside by us ratepayers for 
the instruction of the poor and needy ; yet they 
are not very much ashamed of themselves, but, on 


the 2 the advertisement states that, not 
content with the charity doled out to them from 
the Cath , they expect and hope that the 
** dole” be ve Mien gy Then we are told, for 
the benefit of the parsons again, that there are 
splendid houses in the ish,” and Mr. Lowe 
adds, there is very society.” All this, in 
view of the domestic and commercial character of 
the Church of England, is quite fair and quite 
proper, and Mr. Lowe very wisely adds that, 
though the fixed income is only 2161., yet the 
offertory, it is fully believed, brings up the 
income to 400/. a year, if not more,” so that the 
interest for the investment at 3,500/. will be 114 per 
cent., which is an uncommonly good return in the 
present depressed state of the Manchester trade. 
The circular states that the clergyman to be pre- 
seoted should be of no extreme views,” but that is 
eurely a polite fiction, for the circular is being sent 
to any clergyman, of whatever views, who may 
ask fur it. May I adi one word of warning? 
Speculation in livings in the Church of England is 
a species of gambling as dangerous as American 

ker. In other trades one seldom hears of such 
osses, or of such profits. It is only at Monaco or 
Fuentarabia that the gambling inherent io the 
„purchase system of the Church of England can 
be equalled or exceeded. 


SUMMER WORK OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


It will be seen from the subjoined notices that, 
notwithstanding the summer weather and the cor- 
responding holiday season, the Liberation move- 
ment is carried on with unceasing activity. No 
fewer than fifty meetings, most of them open-air, 
were held during the month of July, and none 
better, in many respects, bave ever been held. The 
tollowing have taken place during the last week :— 
THE REV. JAMES BROWNE, B.A., IN NORTHUMBER- 

LAND, DURHAM. 


Last week Mr. Browne addressed open-air meet- 
ings at the five following places :— 

SEGHILL, NORTHUMBERLAND, July 29th.—Iu the 
playfield of the village a numerous group of miners 
assembled and manifested much interest in Mr. 
Browne’s speech on the favouritism and injustice 
n ily connected with the maintenance of the 
State-supported Church. Mr. John Smith presided 
and addressed the meeting at length, and on the 

- me of Mr. William Allan, seconded by Mr. 
Bar , a resolution we the lecturer and 

rovi the society’s object was unanimously 
2 pted by the — 2 

pHoE GRAN OR, Donna, July 30th.— * 

meeting came ther on Tuesday evening i 
market-place, when Rev. M. Morris took the chair 
and commenced the proceedings. Mr. Browne had 
the attention of the audience during an hour’s 
lecture, and the meeting was afterwards addressed 
by Rev. C. Friskin, Mr. H. B. 8. Thompson, and 
Rev. H. B. Kendall, when hearty resolutions of 
thanks and in approval of disestablishment, were 
passed. 

Merpomsier, DuruaMm, July 31.—On the village 
green, known as the Plantation Field, a fair number 
of miners and cottagers attended and listened 
with interest to Mr. Browne’s explanation of what 
was meant * words establishment and disesta- 
blishment. H. B. S. Thompson presided, and 
— the meeting. Mr. James Armstrong also 

0. 
— ̃ DurHAM, Aug. 1.— The ironworks 
population of this neighbourhood include a large 
— 2 of Catholics, and public meetings are not 

ily attended. However, a fair gathering was 
secured in the main street, and increased as Mr. 
Browne's address proceeded. Mr. Henry Carse 
afterwerds spoke with much ability and humour. 

Crook, Durnam, Aug. 2.—Fine weather con- 
tinuing, the meeting in the market-place here was 
very numerously attended, and of ap enthusiastic 
character. Mr. H. B. S. Thompson presided and 
oa the proceedings, calling on the Rev. James 

rowne, whose lengthy address was most atten- 
tively listened to and often applauded. Some 

uestions and objections were urged by zealous 
Catholics in the audience, who had mistaken the 
lecturer’s allusions to their branch of the Church. 
On the motion of the Rev. Henry Yowll, seconded 
by another resident, it was unanimously resolved, 
„That this meeting thanks Mr. Browne for his 
address, and declares that the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of England will be an 
act of national justice, and an advantage to the 
religion of the people.” A vote of thanks to the 
chairman closed the meeting. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


The Rev. J. H. Lummis was busily engaged last 
week in open-air meetings. On Tuesday, July 30, 
he revisited Leverington, where he addressed a 
number of agricultural labourers, who seem waking 
up to the part they will have to take in the coming 
struggle. References to the property question 
brought out the schoolmaster to oppose. A discus- 
sion of a good-natured kind was the result, and the 
meeting broke up apparently well satisfied. 
THorRNEY.—In consequence of a pledge given at 
the last meeting Mr. Lummis was here again on 
Wednesday. o meeting was this time under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Crabtree, of Wisbeach, and 
was on the whole orderly and good-natured, 
although the conduct of one was repeatedly 
censured by the chairman. The lecture was on 
“The Established~ Church—a Present Day 


Grievance,” and was heard by a very large audience, 
amongst whom were three clergymen. At its close 
all theso joined in an attack upon the position of 
the lecturer, but a reply was not difficult. The 
controversy, however, awakened an excited feeling 
on both sides, and for a considerable time Mr. 
Lummis’s closing reply was rendered inaudible, 
Only with the coming on of complete darkness the 
meeting came to a reluctant close, Mr. Lummis 
and the chairman returned to their quarters, and 
eventually left the town surrounded, for good 
reasons, by a strong bodyguard of friends. 

WurrrIrSsxA.— Mr. Lummis was announced to 
hold an open-air meeting here on Thuraday. At 
the appointed time he, accompanied by his chair- 
man, Mr. 8. Hughes, took possession of a wagon 
placed at their disposal in the market-place, and a 
considerable audience soon gathered. The chair- 
man’s remarks and part of Mr. Lummis’s ad:iress 
were heard attentively by an orderly assembly, 
until a large contingent coming up from a local 
„gala it became evident that mischief was meant. 
Tnree or four gentlemen-farmers soon contrived to 
turn a ceable assembly into a tumultuous 
crowd. At first nothing but ‘‘ horse-play” and 
banter were indulged in, but the chairman and 
lecturer, remaining in the wagon, and waiting 
patiertly for a hearing, a rash was made upon 
their position, and, but for the protection of a posse 
of police, much mischief might have occurred. 
Eventually the lecturer and the chairman left the 
wagon, and attended by a large body of sympa- 
thisers, and followed up by the police, keeping the 
crowd at bay, they reached their apartments with- 
outharm. The conduct of the ringleaders of the 
opposition, whose names are well known, excited 
much indignation. 

SwarraaM Prior.—Mr. Lammis had a quiet 
meeting here on Friday evening, when, in the prin- 
cipal street, he addressed an interested crowd of 
agricultural labourers, &c. 


LECTURES BY THE REV. T. ADAMS. 

Hixrox.— On July 26 the Rev. T. Adams, of 
Daventry, lectured on the n here, the Rev. 
Chas. Brown in the chair. e Rev. J. C. Robin- 
son also addressed the meeting, which was a very 
good and attentive one. 

Byrretp.—On July 29 Mr. Adams lectured at 
Byfield under the Cross Tree. 

Erpox.—On July 30 Mr. Adams had a — 
audience, an attentive one to Mr. Brown and him - 
self. The whole village received tracts. 

CHaRweELtTon.—On July 31 there was another 
meeting here, but not numerous. 

Fiecknoz.—On August 1 Mr. Adams lectured 
here on the A fair muster of labourers, who 
wore much interested. The Rev. A. Greer was in 
the chair, and E. F. A. Briggs, Esq., gave an address 
at the close. 

Witiovensy.—Oo August 2 Mr. Adams lec- 
tured in the middle of the village, and was so much 
encouraged as to announce another lecture for next 
week. The Rev. A. Greer was chairman. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Mr. R. F. Horton, the son of the Congregational 
minister at Bradford, has been elected President 
of the Oxford Union. 

It is a curious fact that in Brighton, the town of 
Frederick Robertson, the Broad Church y are 
nowhere. The Ritualists and Evangeli muster 


W and equally. 

eputation of Irish Roman Catholics will 
shortly proceed to Rome for the pu of pre- 
senting the Pope with the sum of 18000, the 
„Peter's pence offering of the archdiocese of 
Dublin. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued to the 
clergy of his diocese a recommendation that those 
who have during the past months prayed for 
should now—through the general thanksgiving— 
return thanks to God that their prayers have been 
thus far answered. 

Tue BvuRIALS QUESTION IN THE BALEaRIC 
Istanps.—The Roman Catholic clergy in the 
islands of Majorca and Minorca seem to be even 
more intolerant than their brethren upon the main- 
land, and they are evidently of opinion that the 
Government will support their arrogant preteneions. 
Only two years ago the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Port Mahon refused to admit into the Roman 
Catholic cemetery the remains of a person who had 
died without receiving the sacraments of the 
Church, and who was temporarily buried in the 
Protestant graveyar i; white last summer they su- 
ceeded in obtaining the closing of a Protestant 
school under the pretext that the hymns sung in 
the schoolroom, being audible from the street, 
were equivalent to a public manifestation of a 
dissident religious body. An act even more high- 
handed was indulged in a week or so back, when 
the rector of one of the parishes sent for the pub- 
lisher of a local journal], and in the presence of two 
other priests two Roman Catholic laymen, read 
to him a sentence delivered by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal of the diocese, in which he was described 
as a scandalous and public evil-doer for having re- 
printed an article from a Madrid journal declarip 
that cemeteries ought to be open to the dead of 
creeds. He was enjoined not to reprint any more 
such articles under pain of excommunication, which 
still has its terrors for the primitive people who 
inhabit the Balearic Islands Pall Mall Gazette. 

RITUALISM AT BrapForD.—A short time since a 
correspondence came to light between the Bishop of 
Ripon and sundry parishioners of St. Jude’s, The 
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parishioners called the attention of the bi to 
certain observances at the church of St. 
Magdalen on the of the Rev. G. E. R , 
the incumbent. The bishop replied that he had 
already been in communication with the Rev. Mr. 
Redhead on the subject ; but he had unfortunately 
not been able to induce him to give up the practice 
in question. The bishop, in conclusion, however, 
intimated to the complaining parishioners that it 
was within their power to take legal action. 
Thereupon has ensued a controversy ia which all 
the familiar points in the Ritualistic controversy 
have been put on each side with more or less vigour 
and point. On behalf of the Ritualists complaint 
is made, in the first instance, of the raising of the 
— at all by one or two persons, who would, by 
the very common but egotistical and altogether 
objectionable desire to leave their own business and 
mind that of others, have attempted to interfere 
between the Rev. Mr. and a congregation 
which is in the fallest harmony with him. On the 
other band, it is contended that those who are dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Redhead have as good a right to 
remove from the Church what they believe to be a 
perversion of their faith as the Ritualists have to 
encourage in their minister the turning of the 
Church service to express their own faith. The 
discussion has naturally widened until it has covered 
in a fashion the whole field, not only of the right 
of the Ritualists to carry out their observances, but 
of the truth of the distinguishing beliefs of the 
Ritualists.— Bradford Observer. 


BuxRILL. Fietps.—A ‘‘ Nonconformist,” writing 


to the Daily News, draws attention to a real prac- 
tical grievance which should be “ reformed alto- 
gether.” He says :—‘‘ Having occasion this after- 
noon to pass Bunhill Fields, I strolled inside the 
gates for a few minutes, and was surprised and 
grieved at what I saw. The place is at present 
— A ~~ for all the children of the 
neighbourhood, Some were tearing down branches 
from the trees, others amusing themselves by 
destroying the shrubs, while the remainder were 
dancing on the tombs and playing hide-and-seek 
around or leapfrog over the gravestones. The in- 
scription at the gate states that Parliament has 
placed the grounds under the care of the Corpora- 
tion of London. That Parliament ever intended 
8 of such men as John Bunyan, Samuel 
Wesley, and many as great and noble to be sub- 
jected to such treatment I cannot believe. For 
myself, what I saw caused me a feeling of inexpres- 
— le sadness. That the facts have 4 38 
own to ensure some arrangements whi 
respect will be to os of the mighty 
— 1 and esteem a 22 
ou will give publicity to them.” It is really a 
act that 12 of London, or the majority 
of them, care little or nothing for the Campo Santo 
of Nonconformity ; or do they merely need to have 
their attention called to the matter to remedy at 
once an obvious lect of tho trust committed to 
them by Parliament? We have good Liberals— 
religious and De pen the Corporation, who 
should see to this matter.—/nquirer. [We do not 
feel so sanguine in the matter as 4 Noncon- 
formist. we remember aright Sir Charles Reed 
made a laudable and vigorous effurt to set matters 
right, but did not meet with very general support.] 
URDER OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN OnINA.—The 
ene Kong Daily Press gives an account of the 
— er of = b mg Christians iv the Hwei-chow 
prefecture of the 1 vince, in conse- 
uence of an outbreak hostility on the part of 
eir fellow villagers. The Hong Kong p says: 
been for some 


Presbyterian Church of England. They met as 
usual for worship on the 19th of May, not without 
fears on account of the violent language which had 
been used inst them. Unbappily their fears 
were soon to be realised. About noon of the day 
in question the chapel was surrounded by a large 
number of the vi who had entered into a 
plot, fostered by some of the more influential 

of the district, to pu 


and a save him from the fury of his perse- 


cutors. The poor man’s hiding- was discovered, 
and, havin n dragged out, he was brutally mur- 
dered, his head being t severed from his body. 


His relatives were then compelled by tbree ts to 
assent to the immediate burial of his body, so that 
no evidence of guilt might remain, and the roads 
were watched to prevent information being given to 
the local magistrate. Meanwhile other seven wor- 
shippers were scized and beaten, some being severely 
wounded with knives and having their queues cut 
off. One of them has since died of his wounds. 
Efforts are being made by those implicated to hush 
up the affair. If these efforts should be successful 
there is reason to fear that further outrages of a 
similar kind may take place. The rumour of un- 
punished crime quickly spreads, and a bad example 
1s easily followed. ere is, naturally, no great 
desire on the part of the mandarins to secure justice 
and protection for the Christian in such cases. We 
believe that the assistance of Mr. Gregory, the 
British consul at Swatow, has been called in, and 
we hope that by his efforts the protection which has 
been guaranteed by the Chinese Government to its 
subjects in following the Christian religion will be 
effectually secured. 

Cuvrog-Ratzs zu SovrHwarx.—For some time 
past much opposition has been shown to the ool- 


| believed summed up the 


lection of Church-rates by a section of the rate- 
pres in the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
t without avail, as the Act of Parliament passed 
in the —_ of Charles II. and George A. bearing 
on the subject leave the authorities no option but 
to duly levy rates in certain parishes: for the 
maintenance of ministers and the repairs of their 
church.” Thursday being the day appointed to 
make a new Church-rate for the ensuing year, a 
meeting of the churchwardens, overseers, and 
other inhabitants of the parish was held at the 
Parochial Offices, Borough Market, when the pro- 
ceedings, which lasted three hours, were through. 
out of an uproarious nature. Mr. W. Drewett, 
warden of the great account, presided. At the 
outset a proposal that the meeting should be 
adjourned to a later hour in the interest of the 
majority of the ratepayers, who were unable to attend, 
was negatived, and a long discussion ensued upon 
the auditors’ report respecting the financial state- 
ment of the warden of the great account for the 
past year. An amendment, to the effect that the 
accounts be referred back to the auditor, and 
counsel's opinion taken as to their legality, was 
lost, and the motion for their adoption was 
by a large majority. It was then proposed and 
seconded, amidst a scene of unusual uproar, that a 
Church-rate of one penny in the pound should be 
made, to which an amendment was offered, de- 
claring in effect that no voluntary rate was needed, 
in consequence of there being ample funds at the 
disposal of the vestry for all legitimate expenses of 


the church. The discussion provoked much acri- 


monious feeling, and personalities were freely 
bandied about. A ratepayer suggested as the best 
mode of settling the matter my ty organised 
agitation should be got up in the for the 
repeal of the Act, which as it then stood could 
not be resisted. In the end the resolution was 
adopted by a large majority, and a poll was 
demanded. 

Tae CHurcH oF ENGLAND WorkKING MEn’s 

~The second anniversary of this society 
took place on Saturday. In the morning there 
was an early celebration of Holy Communion in 
some two hundred churches in different parts of 
the country, and at eleven o’clock a special choral 
celebration at St. Alban’s, Holborn. Mr. Mackono- 
chie was the celebrant ; and there was one piece of 
remarkable ritual—viz., the celebrant left altar 
and knelt at the sedilia, not facing east during the 
Nicene Creed. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. Edwards, vicar of Prestbury, from 
Psalm xo. 17—“ Show Thy servants Thy work, 
and their children Thy glory”—words which he 
i of the members 
of thesociety. He oon that, whatever might 
be the theory of a National Church, her real posi- 
tion in the land was a missionary and that 
the world was just as an tic to the Church 
in these days as in those of persecution to blood. 
He advocated the ry separate, as far as 
possible, the sphere of the temporal and eoclesias- 
tical, and maintaining the Prayer-book in its 
integrity, with those primitive Catholic usages 
on which the Reformation was baged. That society 
had not been formed one hour too soon; and the 
working men of England, invested now by the 
State with such grave responsibilities, should 
bear their part in reconciling the difficulties and 
easing the heavy strain which now weighs down 
many owing to the conflict between the spiritual 
and temporal powers; while they should remove 
the reproach that religion is unmanly and fit only 
for priests and women. There was a large congre- 
a S ae Se oe i tee — 
egates were’ present most m 
districts, and from numerous provincial towns. At 
night the annual public meeting was held at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, the attendance numbering 
between 200 and 300 people. Mr. William Inglis 
ided, and delivered an address, in which he 
iscountenanced any attempt at a compromise 
between the High Church party and those who 
were opposed to it. A report having been read b 
the secretary, who stated that since the last annu 
meeting thirty new local agencies had been formed, 
making the present total 184, Mr. Plant (West 
Bromwich) proposed the following resolution :— 

Thct this meeting expresses its deep sense of admira- 
tion of the noble stand for Catholic faith and practice 
made by those priests of the Church of England who 
have during the past few years been subjected to cruel 
and unrelenting persecution for nothing more than 
loyal adherence to the Book of Common Prayer and 
the usages of the Primitive Church, and also records 
its hear felt sympathy with the Revs. A. H. Mackono- 
chie, J. Edwards, and A. H. Ward, and the flocks 
committed to their charge, in the grievous troubles 
through which they are passing in vindication of their 
rightful heritage; aud hereby pledyes itself to support 
them and all like minded pricsts an! people by every 
constitutional means in its power. 

Mr. G. Wycherley (Southport) seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously.—A second 
resolution, which was pro by Mr. H. A. 
Francis (Plaistow), seconded by Mr, Milsom (Leeds), 
and agreed to, like the first, recorded the resolve 
of the meeting to agitate by all constitutional 
means in its power for the repeal of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act and all other civil 
encroachments on the spiritual sphere, as well as 
for the re-establishment of the spiritual courts with 
canonical jurisdiction to try and decide all causes 
belonging to the internal concerns of the Church.“ 


— 
The agitation of the Unredeemed Italy party 
is com tely ended, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


The election for the Haddington Burghs took 

ace on Saturday, with the following result :— 

rd William Hay (Liberal), 881; Sir J. Grant 
Suttie (Conservative), 651; Liberal majority, 230. 

Mr. Goschen, in a letter to Sir John Lubbock, 
expresses his final determination to retire from the 
representation of the City, notwithstanding en- 
treaties to the contrary. He states that no pres- 
sure whatever has been brought to bear to induce 
him to resign. It is stated that the Liberals will 
invite the Marquis of Hartington, Sir John Lubbock, 
and Mr. Alderman Lawrence to place themselves in 
nomination at the next election. 

Messrs, Whalley and „* will be the Liberal 
candidates for Peterborough at the next general 
election. 

The Mid-Kent Liberal Association have unani- 
mously decided to approve the candidature of Mr. 
Edward Cazalet, of — Shipbourne, Tun- 
bridge, who has expressed his intention to contest 
the division in the Liberal interest at the next 
election. 

Mr. Thomas H. Jackson, brother of Sir H. M. 
Jackson, M.P., who had been invited by the Liberal 
Three Hundred to contest the borough of Birken- 
head, has declined to accept the invitation. 

The Liberal party in Eye have decided to contest 
the borough at the next election, and Mr. Easton, 
of Holton Hall, Suffolk, and failing him, Mr. Banks, 
of Boston, will be the candidate. 

The Hon. Cecil Ashley, son of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, has consented to become the second Liberal 


candidate for Berwick-on-T weed. 

Should the seat for the county of Clare become 
vacant, the O’Gorman Mahon will not again contest 
the constituency. A request has been telegraphed 


to Sir Bryan O Loghlen asking him to remove all 
difficulty by —. resigning his seat. 

Lord Colin Campbell, youngest son of the Duke 
of Argyll, will offer himself in the Liberal interest 
for that county, in the room of his brother, the 
Marquis of who has been appointed Governor- 
General of Lord Colin was born in 1853. 
Colonel Wingfield Malcolm, of Poltallock, M. P. for 
Boston, will contest the representation in the Con- 
servative interest. He has already resigned bis 
seat for Boston, and has issued an address to the 
electors of Argyllshire. Lord Campbell has also 
issued his address. He accepts the extension of the 
— | franchise, but has nothing to say on the 
Scotch Church question. 


His American trip has so benefited Mr, Santley 
= returned to London restored to 
health. 

N. oped bay ie men Bo 

tures will, sa 0 , en 
Religion of Egypt. The trustees have appointed 
M. Le Page Renouf to deliver them. 

At the suggestion of the Rev. Charles Bullock, 
editor of Hand and Heart, a committee has been 
formed to effect a wider circulation among the 
working classes of the works on the ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,” by Thomas Cooper. 

In addition to Mr. Archibald Forbes, who has 
one to Cyprus to represent the Daily News, Mr. 

enty has gone for the Standard, and Mr. J. Bell 
for the Illustrated London News. 

Under the title of New Greece” Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will shortly issue a 
volume, by Mr. Lewis t, which will com- 
prise a survey of the actual condition of the country 
at the present day, and its his during the past 
few years. The work will be illustrated by two 
specially prepared maps. 

Tus Division on Lorp Hartineton’s Motion. 
—The following Liberal members voted with the 
Government on Saturday morning in the division 
upon Lord Hartington’s resolutions :—Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Mr. W. H. Foster, Mr. N. G. Lambert, Sir 
N. M. de Rothschild, Mr. Samuda, and Mr. 
Yeaman. In the same lobby were Mr. Roebuck 
and seventeen advocates of Home Rule in Ireland, 
including Mr. Butt. The minority who supported 
Lord Hartington included ten Irish Home Rule 
members, but no Conservative. Twenty-one 
members of the late Liberal Government voted in 
the minority. Liberal and Home Rule members 
absent :—Sir John Amory, Sir R. Anstruther, Mr. 
M. T. Bass, Mr. W. B. Beaumont, Mr. Biddulph, 
Mr. Biggar, Dr. Brady, Mr. John Bright, Mr. 
A. H. Brown, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr. G. E. Browne, 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Cullan, Lieut.-Colonel Carington, 
Mr. W. C. Cartwright, Lord G. Cavendish, Mr. 
Clive, Mr. Cogan, Lord F. Conyngham, Mr. E. 
Dease, Mr. T. A. Dickson, Mr. Digby, Mr. Down- 
ing, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ennis, Mr. Kvaus, Mr. Fay, 
Lord F. Fitzmaurice, Mr. Fothergill, Mr. Frenca, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. II. A. Herbert, Mr. K. D. Hodgson, 
Mr. Holland, Dr. Kenealy, Mr. Kirke, Mr. Laver- 
ton, Mr. Locke, Marquis of Lorne, Mr. M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Macintosh, Sir J. M‘Kenna, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr, 
W. F. Maitland, Mr. Martio, Mr. Matheson, Lord 
R. Montagu, Colonel Mure, Sir P. O’Brien, Mr. 
O’Clery, the O’Conor Don, Mr. O'Reilly, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Pease, Mr. O Connor 
Power, Mr. W. E. Price, Sir C. Rashleigh, Mr, 
Redmond, Mr. E. J. Reed, Mr. 1 “A 
Shaw, * Sberlock, Professor Smyth, Mr, 
Stacpoole, Marquis of Stafford, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Synan, Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, Mr. D. Taylor, 

r. Torrens, Mr, Walter, Mr. A. M. Watkin, Sir 


— 


E., Watkin, and Mr, Whalley, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 
Py CLAUDE R. CONDER, RE. 


With 20 Orginal Woodcuts from Drawings ma ſe by 
the Author, 


2 vols., Bvo. 24s, 
WORLD, 


“A work hieb, appearing at the present time, may be said 
to have a political as wel! as an arc) wological his'o ic interest. 
It not «nly con ains the ident fil ation of venerable sites, but 
an 1 interesting account of the resour es snd opp »r- 
tunities of the Holy Land.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“ The account of Lieut. Conder’s 'abours is not merely the 
interesting record of a great work it has the addu‘on,! 
charm of being exccedingly well written; ani it will always 
remain one of the most valuable co.:tributions to the literature 
on Palestine.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“There is an admirable summary of what may be re- 
garded es the fixed and indisputable data for determining the 
vexed problems relating to the holy sites. Of the fertility 
and the resources of the country the author gives iu co: c'u- 
sion highly encouraging estimates. 


GLOBE, 


“While Lient. Conder's most interesting pages sre not 
above the requirements of the general reader, plenty of matter 
will be found in them to gratify more exacting demands. The 
scholarly attainments of the author have enabled him to lend 
in‘erest to many places and scenes which the ord nary writer 
would be apt to pass without more remark than the mention 
of*their names. Hs descriptive powers are also far above the 
average. . ‘Tent Work in Palestine’ is a credit to 
all concerned in its production.” 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. 
By AN EMIGRANT LADY. 
In crown 8v0, price 6s. 


At all Booksellers’, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. 
By AN OUTSIDER. 
In 8vo, price 6s. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


— — — 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 


3 vols. crown gro. 


Mr. ROBERT 


“LOVE or LUCRE?” 3 vols. 


FREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs. 


Jeruingham's Journals,” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of FLO- 
r “SEAFORTH.” 3 vols. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


“Miss Montgomery's charming novel. From pege 
to page bf like pictures are brought vividly before the reader 
in turns, pathetic, gloomy, gay. The story is charmingly 
fresh aud attractive, and everywhere reverle — 
powers of refl e ion end knowl-dge of human nature, and the 
interest is remarkably well sustwined. There is always 
movement and never hurry,” 


BLACK’S 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, 


Now ready, at all Buoksellers’, price 64, 
“CHERRY RIPE!” 
By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of ‘‘Comiu’ thro’ the Rye. 


THE 


— — — 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


| 


SERIALS FOR PREACHERS FOR AUGUST. 


PREACHERS’ HOMILETIC COM. 
MENTARY on OLD TESTAMENT for AUGUST. 
Pert LX1V.—Proverbs (Sect. I); LXV. Numbers 
Sect. 3). Part LXVi.—Exodus (Sect. 9). Price 


ne Shilling each. 

THE STUDY and HOMILETIC 
MONTHLY. Ninety-six large pages of highly con 
densed suggestive material for the Pulpit. Price One 
Shilling. 

Contents :—Reeponsib.!ity ard Retribution. By late Rev. 
James Parsons (never before published) —Llistone Stud.es : 
The City of Alexandria — Turee Old Bibles —Tue Bearifi 
Vin. By Dr. Plumer.—Current Cootroversies.—A!! 
Religi n Supernatural —The Fourth Gospel. By | ears.— 
Van Doren on St. Matthew.—Preachers in Council —Prize 
Outlines.—Sabbath School Addicsses.—Jcsus end Children. 
—BSick Visitors’ Treasury, &c., &c. 


N. D. DICKINSON, Far in don street, London. 


BY GEORGINA M. MOORE, 


Ready in a few days. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, and 
Illustrated, price 24. 6d. 


MARY WITH MANY FRIENDS. 
A story young peo le will deligbt in. 


Aleo nearly ready, price ls, 
a» =a kh & 8. & 
By L. J. TOMLINSON. 
A pathetic little story for children. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
E. Marlborough and Co., 51, Old Bailey, E. C. 


Just published, 


HE PILGRIMS and the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH, By WILtiAM Dgverett, Price 
Eighteenpence. 

“ An able pamphlet.”—Granville. 

have read it with interest. It is full of information, 
and fives evidence of much historical research“ Spencer. 

1 subject is of great interest.“ — Glasgow. 

Mr. Gladstone’s attention having been asked to page 35 he 
writes — I have to acknowledge the great force of the observa- 
tions to which you specially refer me.” But he strongly 
dissents from the eral “historical view you have ably, 
and, without doubt, conscientiously stated for yourself.“ 

“It is replete with historic lore, and evinces great talent 
and deep research.”—T. Basley. 

have read it with great interest.”—HughC. E. Childers. 

„ have read it with much interest.“ — Wolverton, Robert 
Lowe, G. O. Morgan. 

I have read it with interest and pleasure. It is forcibly 
written.” — Jos. Cowen. 

“It contains a good deal of valuable information, conveyed 
in a style at once e t and forcible.” H Richard 

“T have read it with interest, and in the main with assent 
and ap "—A. J. Mundella. 

I like especially your vindication of the Puritans,”— 
P. A. Taylor. 

And many others. 

C. Kegan Paul, 1, Paternoster-square, London. 


HE ur — oe ap tea (Free), founded 

1851.—- The only special refuge for poor persons afflicted 

with this fearful disease, who are admitted free, without 
letters of recommendation. 

Out-patients are seen on their own application at Brompton 
on Mondays and Wednesdays, at 2 o'clock, and at 167, Picca- 
dilly, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at the same hour. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited. 


Hon. Treasurer — Geo. T. Hertelet, Esq., St. James s Palace, S. W. 
Baukers— 


* 


Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W. C. 
H. J. JU PP, Secretary. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

% E. I. C.“ (CGondonderry.)—It does not seem to us 
necessary to discuss the subject further now that certain 
changes recommended by the committee of investigation 
are about to be carried out. 

„ Several letters are left over until next week. 


Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


Tnx great debate on the Eastern policy of the 
Government came to an end atan early hour on 
Saturday morning after four nights’ discussion. 
The division showed 195 votes for Lord Har- 
tington’s resolution, and 338 for Mr. Plunket's 
amendment, thus giving the Government the 
large majority of 143 in a House of 533. This 
great triumph was naturally hailed by the 
Tory party with vociferous cheering. The 
majority was swelled by some seven recreant 
Liberals, and by the greater portion of the Home 
Rule members, whose adhesion to the Govern- 
ment was secured by the open advocacy of Mr. 
Butt, and probably by gratitude for the Irish 
Intermediate Education Bill, and that gratitude 
which is a lively sense of fayours to come,” 
The absence of so many as seventy-five memb rs 
of the Liberal party from this critical division 
tended of course greatly to increase the 
Ministerial success. 


The discussions of Thursday and Friday did 
not add very materially to the weight of the 
debate, which may be said to have culminated 
in Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent and exhaustive 
speech on Tuesday. Although the strength of 
argument was palpably on the Opposition side, 
few votes were, in all probability, influenced 
by the speaking. But the speeches of Mr. 
Lowe, who vividly showed the danger involved 
in the novel use made of the royal prerogative ; 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who dwelt with much 
force on the perils of the Convention of Con- 
stantinople, by which the British Government 
had drawn a bill upon posterity for the defence 
of Asia Minor without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and, on the second night, of Sir W. Har- 
court and Mr. Forster, who showed that the new 
and revolutionary policy of the Government must 
either lead to nothiog or to the annexation 
of Asiatic Turkey, can hardly fail to have 
a salutary effect upon public opinion, de- 
spite the final vote in the lobby and the bold 
denials of the allegations made by the Liberal 
leaders on the part of the Obancellor of the 
Exchequer in winding up the debate. The case 
as between the Government and their oppo- 
nents, however obscured by sophistry and 
special pleading, could hardly be put more 
forcibly and concisely than in the words of the 
Scotomun. Let it be remembered,” says our 
northern contemporary, ‘‘ what it is that Lord 
Beaconsfield is really doing. One section of 
the Government may inconsistently plead, with 
Mr. Bourke, that the protectorate of Asia 
Minor will probably never be carried out ; 
another may reluctantly and erroneously main- 
tain, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it is a necessity of Indian defence; but 
what Lords Be, ,nsfield and Salisbury are bent 
upon is what they denominate ‘empire,’ which 
means vast territorial aggrandisement (called 
‘greed’ in the case of other nations), blood- 
shed, and military glory, swollen budgets, and 
the gradual sinking of this kingdom and the in- 
fluence of its Parliament amidst the extension 
of the ‘Empire’ and the growing personal 
rule of its Ewpiess or Emperor. As against 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, the Tory ism 
of to-day has slmost avowedly raised the 
standard of waifare, extravagance, and reac- 
tion. Liberal organisers and electors must 
everywhere combine to prevent this ruinous 
procedure from advancing further.” 


No such views as these find acceptance among 
the organised adherents of the Government, 
which dazzles public feeling in the metropolis. 
There is no denying that the demonstration of 
Saturday last, both in the public streets, in the 


Guildhall, and at the Mansion House banquet 
was all that Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury could desire. In the eyes of all who took 
part in that well-arranged ovation, the two 
Plenipotentiaries were ‘‘ conquering heroes,” 
who, as the Foreign Minister assumed, were 
‘heralding the dawn of a period of order and 
prosperity for one of the fairest regions of the 
earth,” and were now opposed by only 
small section of the people.” The two 
Ministers, encouraged by the vote of the 
House of Commons a few hours before, 
drew a glowing picture of the success of their 
policy, which no one present at the 
Mansion House could gaineay, and which all 
Englishmen would be glad to believe. According 
to Lord Beaconsfield everything is now couleur de 
rose. The restlessness of the military party in 
Russia has been checked; the authority of the 
Sultan has been reinstated in a large territory 
in Europe; and the Continent has now a pro- 
spect of peace, because all the Powers have 
been benefited and none have been humiliated. 
The Saltan had entered into distinct engage- 
ments for a reform of his administration, 
and the Prime Minister is sanguine that 
our Protectorate, if carried into effect, will 
add much to the welfare of the world. 
To suit the taste of the Lord Mayor and his 
smiling guests, Her Majesty's Plenipotentiaries, 
who are now modest citizens of the City of 
London, could not lay on the colours too thick, 
or too largely draw upon the imsgination for 
their facts. 


Amid this general homage and adulation, 
it is hardly surprising that the Prime Mini- 
ster should speak with increased boldness 
and candour. Yesterday, himself and his 
colleague received a most formidable depu- 
tation from Conservative associations in various 
parts of the country to congratulate them on 
the satisfactory results of the Berlin Congress, 
and to express their admiration of the British 
Plenipotentiaries through the medium of ad- 
dresses. The 800 persons who were present 
formed, according to Lor d Abergavenny, ‘‘ one 
of the most influential and powerful deputa- 
tions that any Ministers have ever received,” 
and each had the honour of shaking hands with 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. Is 
it surprising that Lord Beaconsfield should be 
radiant and confiding — that he should be 
eloquent upon the value of organised 
opinion,“ that he should survey with becoming 
pride the officers of the great Oonstitu- 
tional army which has been formed in 
England,” and boastfully—perhaps too boast- 
fully—declare that they would always find in 
the great body of the people a deep sympathy 
with those imperial rights and powers which 
have elevated this country to so great a posi- 
tion in the world,” and that the much-derided 
Conservative working man, now a living reality, 
were using their influence for ‘‘ exalted national 
objects? It was a sight to make Lord Palmer- 
ston turn in his grave with envy. 


The transition from this phantasmagoria in 
Downing-street in the afternoon to the prosaic 
House of Commons in the evening, was rather 
sudden. There, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was the principal actor, but the part he 
played was less exalted than the réle of his 
colleague at the Foreign Office. It devolved 
upon Sir 8. Northcote to present the Supple- 
mentary Budget, which represents the cost—or 
rather part of the cost—of the Imperialist 
crez>. He told the House of Commons that 
the six millions credit wes «ll expended, and 
was, indeed, exceeded by 427,000/, leaving a 
deficit of 4,300,000“. tu be provided for, over 
and above the estimated current expenditure 
for the year, which is put down at eighty- 
one millions. With a view to make 
things easy and pleasant, Sir Stafford 
proposes to meet this deficit by an ade- 
quate issue of Exchequer bonds, the re- 
payment of which is to be spread over the next 
five years without having recourse to the vulger 


expedient of imposing new taxes. 


Grumblers at this lavish expenditure, and 
those whom Lord Beaconsfield in his choice 


phraseology characterisesas ‘‘ malignant critics, 
need to be frequently reminded that the domi- 
nions of Queen Victoria bave been extended by 
the acquisition of the island of Oyprus. But 
alas! from this last addition to the British 
Empire the reports are not encouraging. We 
have plenty of troops there, and a reckless ex- 
penditure is going on. But the Oypriotes ask 
such exorbitant rents that even Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and his staff prefer to remain unſer 
canvas, and, worst of all, Nicosia, where the 
headquarters are established, is extremsly un- 
healthy, and typhus fever is raging among the 
native Indian troops. 


The delightful picture of halcyon prospects 
in Eastern Europe drawn by our Frime 
Minister is somewhat shaded by the news from 
Bosnia. In that province the Turks, encouraged 
it is believed by the paehas at Constantinople, 
are offering resistance to the Austrian army 
of ocoupation as it advances, and appear 
to have enticed a body of troops into an ambus- 
cade among the mountain defiles, where some 
seventy of the Imperial troops were killed. In 
Herzegovina also the insurgents ocoupy all the 
heights as far as Trebinje, and, altogether, the 
relations of Austria and Turkey have become 
very bad. 


We would call attention to the very able and 
interesting speech of Mr. Cowen against the 
Bishoprios Bill, which we report at length else- 
where. That Government measure was talked 
out last Wednesday, but as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer states that the Government 
intend to persist, they will, no doubt, be able, 
in the long run, to baffle their opponents. 


The election for the Haddington Burghs 
illustrates afresh the sober good sense of the 
Scotch people, and their refusal to be in- 
fluenced by the popularity, in London at least, 
that attaches to Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. 
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Upon the important contest which impends 
Argylishire we have made some remarks el 
where. It is only necessary to add 
Mr. Malcolm, who is to enter the lists i 
Lord Colin Campbell, has not only i 

his seat for Boston, but has issued an address 
to the electors for that Scotch county which 
places the Church question in the forefront, 
The Tory candidate seeks the suffrages of the 
constituency on the ground that he is o; posed 
to interference witb existing Church arrange- 
mente, and thinks money once devoted to 
religion should not be diverted to secular pur- 
poses, however laudable. This announcement 
places the Duke of Argyll’s son, who does not 
mention the subject in his address, in an 
awkward dilemma. 


The elections for the German Parliament, 
which, it may be remarked, is chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage, took place last week. As there 
are sixty-one to be determine i by a second 
ballot, the final results are as yet uncertain. 
But it is clear that Prince Bismarck’s expecta- 
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who, though adberents of Constitutional Go- 
vernment, haye stood by him whenever an im- 
portant crisis has arisen, has not been realised. 
The returns show that 104 Conservatives, 106 
Liberals, 91 Ultramontanes, 6 Guelphs, 12 Poles, 
1 Dane, 2 Socialists, and 14 Alsace- Lorrainers. 
heve been elected. Should the second ballots, 
ag is expected, be favourable to the Liberals, 
that party will probably muster 130—a loss of 
about 40 votes as compared with the last Parlia- 
ment—who on all critical questions will be sup- 
ported by the smaller fractions. As the utmost 
strength of the Conservatives is not likely to 
exceed 115, the Government will have to rely 
upon the aid of the Ultramontanes to defeat the 
combined Liberal party. This, we fear, the 
German Chancellor is prepared for, and with 
that view has made large concessions to the 
Vatican through Monsignor Masella, who is now 
at Kissengen, to secure the adhesion of the 
Centre party. On this subject our German 
correspondent sends some remarks which will 
be read with interest :— 


It is easy (he says) to understand the reports of 
an attempt on the part of Prince Bismarck to effect 
a recoD on with the Ultramontanes, The three 
conditions which they are re to have im- 
posed are, the return of the Jesuits, or rather the 

of the law to break up Jesuit and kindred 

in Germany; a surrender of the claim 

which Government makes that no appointment of 
shall be valid unless it has been previously 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hobbs or Commons, Monday Night. 

The great debate on Lord Hartington’s motion 
concluded at twenty minutes past two on Saturday 
morning, and the House was cleared for the division. 
Throughout the later hours of the evening sitting 
there had been considerable crowding of members 
in anticipation of the division; but not then, or at 
any other time, did the House assume the eager 
and excited aspect which it temporarily obtained 
during the delivery of Mr. Gladstone's speech. The 
element of uncertainty was altogether foreign to 
the issue, the only matter upon which any man 
could indulge in speculation being as to how near 
one hundred and forty the ministerial majority 
would be. Everybody was certain that it would be 
over one hundred and thirty ; but I did not hear 
any estimate that reached the actual figures. A 
hundred and thirty-five was a number favoured on 
both sides of the House. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had been 
taking notes sedulously throughout the week, found 
an opening only just before one o clock in the 
morning. Sir William Harcourt, who bad wound 
up the debate, as far as official Liberalism was con- 
cerned, had finished a lengthy speech just before 
midnight; but there were considerations which 
prevailed against the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
strong desire to speak next. It was known in 
Ministerial circles that Mr. Butt had come over 
from Ireland specially to vote against the resolu- 
tions, and was prepared to speak against them. 
Room must be found for him ; and when Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson rose, for the eighth time during the sitting, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer recognised the 
necessity of permitting a representative of the 
Radicals to join in the debate; also the Chevalier 
O’Clery’s insistance upon delivering a speech was 
not rebuffed as sternly as it might have been, con. 
sidering the ascertained value of what he was likely 
to say. If he had been refused a hearing it would 
have been said that the Home Rule party had been 
shanted, and, probably, a coalition of Irish members 
would have been formed and obstruction offered to 
taking the division ; but when Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
attempted to follow The O’Clery, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer felt that the line must be 
drawn. It was now nearly one o'clock, and 
it was of the highest importance that the speech on 
behalf of the Government should be reported in 
the morning papers. It might just be managed if 
it were delivered forthwith; but every moment 
was increasingly perilous, and so Sir Stafford North- 
cote, with an unwonted access of firmness, stood by 
his guns—or rather by the Ministerial box—and in- 
sisted upon delivering his speech. 

The right hon. baronet was unusually animated, 
and showed none of the conciliatory manner in 
which he is accustomed to participate in debate. 
He denounced the Opposition, scolded Mr. Glad- 
stone, patronised Lord Hartington, and generally 
succeeded in keeping up a succession of cheers from 
the benches behind him. When he sat down Mr. 
Sallivan succeeded in saying what he had at heart, 
and then the Marquis of Hartington wound up the 
debate amid some signs of impatience from the 
Ministerialists, and the question was put. 

If the interior of the House presented at this 
time an animated scene, Palace Yard was not with- 
out ite share of excitement, It was raining in 
torrents. The supply of cabs was limited, and the 
cabmen, who are no respecters of persons, were as 
ready to take a Liberal as a Conservative, a private 
member as a Cabinet Minister, supposing the money 
consideration was equal. Accordingly as hon. 
members voted they dashed out from the corridors 
into the yard, and rapidly appropriated the cabs, 
which were cleared off before the figures in the 
division were announced. Hon. members who had 
come later tbrough the wicket, or who bad not per- 
ceived the situation with equal presence of mind, 
discovered on strolliog out that Palace Yard was 
full of water and empty of cabs. So they returned 
and swelled the diapason of cheers with 
which the announcement of the result of 
the division was received. When Sir Charles 
Wetberell, the intelligent and sturdy op- 
ponent of reform in the Parliament which sat in 
1832, left the house at four o'clock one morning, 
after heading a series of obstructive divisions, he 
found it was raining in torrents. If I had known 
it was raining,” he said with an oath to his com- 
panion, I would have given them another division 
or two.” Something like this happened in the 
House on Saturday morning. It was no use going 
home ; indeed, except for those who had 
there were no means of getting home. But there 
wae plenty of business on the paper, and 80 the 


House turned to, and taking up some Scotch bills 
sat till twenty minutes past four, by which time 
they had made considerable progress. What sort 
of legislation could be thus conducted in the dead of 
night by a weary assembly that had sat from four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and had brought to a con- 
clusion a debate extending over four nights, the 
people of Scotland should inquire. 

Mr. Roebuck turned up for the debate and the 
division. Early in the week he had stated to a 
friend that it was not his intention to speak. But 
on Thursday he changed his mind, and delivered a 
speech which, being much of the same character as 
that delivered during a former period of the debate, 
proved highly gratifying to the Ministerialists. As 
I have pointed out in earlier correspondence, Mr. 
Roebuck has the same opportunity as any other 
member of obtaining a seat fora debate. If he is 
present at prayers he can take his place, and need 
not hold it by personal tenure throughout the 
night. If he has secured the privilege of putting 
his card in the seat he may go away from four 
o'clock to ten if he please, and when he returns 
can claim the seat. Whether from a disinclination 
to be present at prayers, or whatever reason, Mr. 
Roebuck declines to take this course ; and, wander- 
ing in half an hour late, appropriates any seat 
that may chance to be temporarily vacant. 
Thus, on Monday, he took Mr. Adams’ seat on 
the front Opposition bench, and with great 
complacency observed that gentleman sitting 
for upwards of an hour on the steps of the gang- 
way by his side. On Tuesday he turned out Mr. 
Lyon Playfair. On Thursday I did not see him in 
the House. On Friday the front Opposition bench 
was full when he arrived, and Mr. Locke having 
left the House for a few moments Mr. Roebuck 
took his seat, and at a later hour thence addressed 
the House. I daresay there has been, or will be, 
some sentimental talk in the Tory papers about the 
fresh discourtesy shown to the member for Shef- 
field. As an impartial observer, I am bound to say 
that such talk is simply ridiculous. Mr. Roebuck 
can, as I have shown, easily get a seat if be pleases, 
and if he is to have a seat by special assignment it 
should, of course, be on the Ministerial side. 

The temper of the Opposition and the condition 
of affairs in the House were evidenced to-night by 
the advice given by the Marquis of Hartington to 
Mr. Hayter. That hon. member had placed on the 
paper a notice to move the reduction of the sup- 
plementary vote. Lord Hartington, however, like 
most people in the House, thinks we have 
had enough of Opposition for the present, 
and he advised Mr. Hayter to be satisfied with 
the more moderate process of raising his objection 
in committee, rather than attempting to have a 
formal debate on going into committee. The 
Government are now straining every nerve to bring 
about the prorogation on Saturday week. The only 
thing that stands in the way is supply, and in 
order to adjourn on the date named it will be 
necessary that supply should be through by Friday, 
and that the Appropriation Bill should be brought 
in on that day. They have made a very bad start 
to-vight, the whole of the earlier part of the even- 
ing being occupied with notices of motion, and 
something very like ill-temper has been shown at the 
persistence of hon. members who refuse to give way 
to the exigencies of the Government. Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, rising to-night to join the debate on the 
„Beagle business, was audibly ordered to sit 
down by Colonel Taylor, who still exercises a 
fatherly discipline over Conservative members. 
Sir Eardley Wilmot humbly explained that he 
only wanted to say a few words. But matters are 
coming to a nice pass when the representatives of 
important constituencies are ordered to sit down 
by Ministerial ex-whips. 


Owing to the prostrate condition of the cotton 
trade, Messrs. Hornby and Son, of Brook house, 
the largest millowners in the Blackburn district, 
have given a forinight’s notice that they will close 
their wills. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says :—The 

lundering of railway-trains and farmhouses in 

owa; the destruction of agricultural implements 
in Ohio and Indi: m:; the insolent demands of those 
idle and vicious vagabonds called ‘‘tramps” in 
nearly all the Northern and Western States ; the 
revival of the Ku-Klux operations recently 
reported ; the revelations of the manipulators of 
election returns in Louisiana, Florida, and else- 
where—these and other kindred events ought to 
have force enough in them to convince the honest 
and true men of this country that it is time for 
them, who are theoretically the source of all 7 — 
in the United States, to assert their power, if they 


expect to have any country left to them worthy of 
‘the name. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEXT GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—Allow me to contribute a few words in 
support of the contention of ‘‘ Argus,” that the 
tendency of sections of the Liberal party to raise 
their own crotchets into test questions weakens 
the party. In this matter the tectotal section are 
the great sinners. Their action has been most 
disastrous for the party, while it has not, in my 
opinion, tended to advance by a single step their 
pet project—the Permissive Bill. The promotion 
of temperance is, indeed, greatly to be desired ; but 
reforms in this direction, as in all others, will only 
be produced by the slow and painful process of 
convincing and converting the individual heart and 
conscience. The laws which regulate and limit the 
drink traffic are only operative where they repre- 
sent a corresponding state of public opinion, and 
that state of opinion has been brought about 
by persuading individuals; but for its existence the 
law would be a dead letter. Now, nothing can be 
more clear than this, that the public opinion of 
England is a very long way from approving of the 
policy represented by the Permissive Bill. It is, 
therefore, the business of those who believe in it to 
advocate its claims, and endeavour by all legitimate 
means to persuade all men to accept their views; 
but it is evidently no part of their business when 
they form only a small fraction of a constitaency 
to make the support of the Permissive Bill a test 
question, and so parting from those with whom 
they are agreed on all other political matters, enable 
a man with whom they have hardly a political prin- 
ciple in common to seize the representation. That is 
not adherence to principle, it is simply crotchetiness. 
Let me by way of illustration tell your readers what 
occurred in the constituency to which I belong at 
the last election, and what is the'state of affairs at 
present. We have been represented by a member 
for nearly twenty years, during which time he has 
voted steadily for all Liberal measures. He voted 
for Mr. Miall’s motion, and generally has acted 
with the Liberals below the gangway. During the 
last three critical years he has been a steady and 
consistent supporter of the views on the Eastern 
Question advocated by Mr. Gladstone; and his 
name has appeared in the minority in all the 
divisions in which the Eastern policy of the Govern- 
ment has been called in question, including that of 
Friday night last. This, then, is the sort of Liberal 
our member is; but he is not a supporter of the 
Permissive Bill, and some say he is too amenable to 
publican influence, At the electionin February, 
1874, the teetotallers could not extract anything 
very favourable to their views from the Tory can- 
didate, and they therefore stood aside, taking no 
part in the election. This was an intelligible posi- 
tion for those of them who are Liberals, and they 
nearly all are. The member was unseated on 
petition, and a new election was ordered. The 
decision did not preclude his coming forward again, 
and the Tories opposed him by a man who admitted 
he knew nothing of politics. To him the teetotallers 
had recourse ; and he gave them some sort of a 
promise in reference to the Permissive Bill. It 
was not a distinct promise to support it, so far as I 
could learn ; but it was sufficient to induce them to 
depart from their previous attitude and obser- 
vation. A total vote of about ten thousand 
was given, and the result of the election 
was that the majority of the Liberal 
candidates was reduced by something like 250, 
thus giving the measure of the Permissive Bill 
vote in a constituency of nearly 15,000. Since then a 
Liberal Association has been formed, and the teetotal 
leaders, though they supported a Tory candidate at 
the last election, have come forward and joined it ; 
and some of them have got into influential positions 
in the association. The association is modelled to 
that of Birmingham, and the rule is, that the general 
committee selects the candidate. Notwithstanding 
their having given their assent to this rule by joining 
the association, several have declared they will not 
support the sitting member should he be the selected 
candidate; and one, at least, has publicly an- 
nounced that he will support a man of any politics, 
provided he will promise to vote for the Permissive 
Bill. Here, then, we have a section of a constituency 
numbering about 300 votes out of 15,000, and form- 
ing, perhaps, a thirtieth part of the Liberal party 
in the borough, coolly asking the Liberals to accept 
their policy, an acceptance which would assuredly 
end in seating a Tory. And this is not all. 
They have hawked a declaration about the 
borough asking people to pledge themselves not 


to vote for any candidate who will not support Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s measure. From what I can hear 
they have obtained a namber of signatures which, 
supposing all who have signed abide by their pledge, 
is just sufficient to secure the defeat of the Liberal 
candidate. Of course all this is well known in the 
Tory camp; and vigorous preparations are being 
made there for the contest which cannot now be 
long delayed. I confess I look forward to the 
struggle with no little misgiving, for this cleft in 
the party weakness in more than the consideration 
of the number of the dissidents would seem to 
indicate. No Tory candidate will be fool enough to 
promise our teetotal friends anything definite, 
and it is just on the cards that the Liberal party 
may be bereft of a much-needed vote in the House 
of Commons without Sir Wilfrid Lawson gaining 
the slightest accession of strength. 


This ‘‘ower true tale” illustrates the condition 
of affairs in nearly every borough in the kingdom, 
and it is to be feared that it will continue to exist 
until some burning question demands for its solution 
the united strength of the Liberal party. When 
that time comes, as come it will, crotchets and 
crotchet-mongers will be imperiously thrust aside. 
But the time is not yet. I fear, indeed, that a period 
of even greater depression for the Liberal cause is 
in store than that which we have experienced during 
the last four years, a period in which it will be made 
more clear even than it is now that members who 
vote for the Permissive Bill are elected rather in 
spite of than because of their support of that 
measure. 

Truly yours, 
NEMO, 


THE LIBERAL POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, I have no claim to intrude on your columns, 
but as some who are your ordinary readers urge me 
to make some reply to your correspondent 
„Argus, of July 31, I hope you will permit it. 
Necessarily, I write from my own point of view, 
ignorant whether I wholly speak the mind of my 
friends. 

I protest against the assumption that the 
practical leaders of what is called the Liberal 
party at all reach to the height of the epithet 
Liberal. In many things I account them to be 
illiberal. They have passed and they maintain 
many execrable laws, as, eminently, the laws of 
1866 and 1869 for the detestably foul outraging of 
women in the supposed interest of profligate men, 
and the equally despotic and indefensible law of 
vaccination (sv called), which commands infusing 
poison into the blood of healthy infants, and 
punishes a father who resists. From the day when 
Whigs came into power under the late Lord Grey 
to the present time, they have diligently extended 
the facilities for drunkenness—against manifest 
facts, against the unanimous urgency of the 
Commons’ Committee of 1534, and against popular 
remonstrance never equalled in magnitude and con- 
tinuance. They oppose every project for lessening 
excess in drink, and, while avowing the magnitude 
of the evil and their hatred of it, they bring for- 
ward no effectual measure themselves nor anything 
honestly aimed at the evil. After long promises 
often violated, a Whig Cabinet at last moved 
against it by Mr. Bruce (now Lord Aberdare), and 
he (as a remedy forsooth) proposed to give to the 
publicans a tenure of ten years instead of twelve 
months, with other monstrosities that were voted 
down. His measure and that of Mr. Cross have 
between them lessened the power of the magistrate 
to restrict the shops, and legally strengthened the 
public evil. Never once has a Liberal Cabinet, any 
more than a Tory, for 200 years censured a 
magistrate for setting up too many drinkshops. 
Such is the immense power of the Executive, that 
it could, if it had the heart, without any new law, 
bring down the traffic to the limits which Ministers 
in their conscience think reasonable. But they 
have made themselves partners in the gains of 
drunkard-makers, and dread to lose 30,000,000/. a- 
year. That is why we want the local ratepayers to 
have power of self-protection. Liberal Governments 
have introduced the fatal brandy-shops into India 
against the will of Hindoos and Moslems, for no 
intelligible reason but to increase the revenue. To 
impute this as the true reason is no want of charity, 
since they have no plea in Parliament for upholding 
| the Indo-Chinese opium traffic when attacke l for 
its immorality, except that they cannot affurd to 
abolish it. Ministries called Liberal have made 
England hated in China by enforcing this traffic and 
exciting three wars—all virtually opium wars. 
| Happily, thousands of English voters regard social 


— | 


and public morality, social justice, and social reform 
as more important than party triumphs, which are 
generally futile. Whigs covet them in order to 
retain power, but almost uniformly thwart the 
public in the effort to gather the fruits ; and when 
we claim deliverance from oppressions and impuri- 
ties, writers like Argus call our desires 
“‘crotchets” and entitle us fanatics. But he and 
such as he will learn by bitter experience that the 
party called Liberal will never again be strong 
until it adopts as part of its programme many 
things which are now rudely scolded down as 
crotchets. 

The desire of female euffrage has received its 
chief impulse from the opening of ladies’ eyes to 
the outrages committed on their sex, and the 
numerous wrongs which the law inflicts in detail, 
thereby also sustaining in society false sentime:t 
concerving wcmen’s social rights. The Liberals in 
past days always insisted that it is against the 
English Constitation, and against right, to tax those 
who are not represented. On this ground pre- 
eminently the Right Hon. John Bright used to 
maintain that the artisans ought to have the Par- 
liamentary suffrage; he now ignobly refuses to 
apply the argument to educated and householding 
women. When such women as the late Mrs. 
Somerville and Harriet Martineau, with Florence 
Nightingale and very many others highly intel- 
lige t, claim the franchise, Argus dishonours 
himaclf by entitling it Washerwomen’s Suffrage.” 
He is also very illiberal in judging of it froma 
party view, urging that women will vote as. the 
clergy bid them. This is precisely the weakness of 
Whigs, who do not embrace what is just, but only 
what they think will keep Whigs in power. 

If “ Argus” simply argued that we ought not to 
accept or reject any candidate by consideration of 
one topic alone, I should quite agree with him; but 
it is inevitable that each of us will form his own 
judgment on the comparative importance of this or 
that desirable measure; and no scolding about 
** orotchets” has any tendency to heal schisms or 


strengthen the out-party. 
I am, yours, 


FRANOIS WM. NEWMAN. 
August 2, 1878. Weston-super-Mare. 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dear Srr,—As an Englishwoman who has taken 
deep interest in School Board elections, and who 
knows how women have worked in, at least, one 
„fashionable watering place, to secure the return 
of the undenominational candidates, I protest 
against that part of the letter from Argus, in this 
week's Nonconformist, which relates to the Women’s 
Suffrage Question. If no properly qualified woman 
may have the Parliamentary vote because some 
women may have taken bribes in municipal elec- 
tions, would Argus deprive all male electors of 
the franchise because some men are also open to 
the s2me temptation ? He will hardly maintain that 
the ‘‘ residuum” is entirely composed of females, 

And has he no penalty to propose for the men 
who, on his own showing, offer a five-shilling bribe 
to the poor “‘washerwoman”? I would add that 
the right to vote, of persons properly qualified, 
does not rest on the nse they may make of their 
vote. Had I one, I should use it to advance Liberal 
opinions; but were I a Conservative, I should con- 
sider that I had an equal claim to express my 
opinion in the only way by which it can be brought 
to bear effectually upon the House cf Commons. 

If I am not to have a vote because my “ waeher- 
woman may sell her’s, will “ Argus” relinquish 
his because his shoeblack may have taken a bribe? 
-—I am, yours truly, 


Aug. 3, 1878. AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HERBERT'S 
SERMONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sir,—Mr. Herbert's volume of sermons is now 
ready for distribution, and a limited number of 
copies have been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Dunn and Fry, Nottingham, for the convenience of 
any of his friends who would rather purchase 
through a bookseller than in any other way. No 
profit is to be made on the book, which is sold at 
cost price. You may kindly allow this reason to 
justify my announcing the appearance of the 
volume thus instead of by advertisement, 
Yours truly, 
ALEX. MACKENNAL. 


Professor Jowett, the Master of Balliol, has ac- 
cepted the post of Vice Chancellor of Oxford 
University. 
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Religions and Benominutional News. 


Harrenven. — The Congregational Chuch at 


Harpendon was reopened on Tuesday, July 23, 
after extensive alterations. The Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B., preached two sermons, the evening 
discourse being delivered to a large audience in the 

n-air, The expenditure on the improvements 
effected was stated as 281/., and the receipts as 
181. Mr. Morley, M. P., had promised to give the 
last 25/. requi The collections at the services 
amounted to 211. 

HANxWEILL.— On August 1 Henry Wright, Esq., 
J. P., laid the memorial-stone of the Union Church 
School Extension Buildings, before a large audience, 
The Rev. A. McMillan, of Bayswater, delivered 
an eloquent address, and prayers were said by the 
Revs. J. Byles, of Ealing, and J. James, of Brent- 
ford. Dr. Cooper read the Scriptures, and the 
pastor, the Rev. G. Rouse Lowden, F. R G. S., read 
a statement of the progress of the work, which 
was deposited, with a copy of the Noncon/ormist, 
beneath the stone. A large number of friends 
partook of a cold collation afterwards, presided 
over by J. D. Betts, Eeq., at which several speeches 
were delivered. 

ABERFELDY, PeErtTHsnutre —The new Congrega- 
tional church, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid last summer by the Hon. A. Kinnaird (now 
Lord Kinnaird) and the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, was 
opened on Thursday, Aug. 1. The dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the Rev. James Kennedy, 

.A., late missionary in India, and a sermon was 

hed by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of Stepney, 
th sons of the first pastor of the church. In the 
evening a public meeting was held, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. John Anderson, of Glasgow, a native 
of the village. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. R. G. Dunbar, of the Established Church, the 
Rev. A. Sinclair, of the Free Church, and by 
several Congregational ministers. The new church 
is a beautiful structure, costing 2,000/., and is 
considered a great ornament to the village. 

TESTIMONIAL TO THE Rev. CHARLES — 
It will be seen from an announcement elsewhere 
that it is to make a presentation to the 
Rev. Char illiams, of Accrington, in recogni- 
tion of his generous and efficient services to the 
Baptist denomination, especially in connection with 
the Annuity and Augmentation Funds. It is 
almost superfluous to say that Mr. Williams has 
rendered invaluable service to other public objects, 
and especially that he has laboured with great zeal, 
ability, and disinterestedness on the platform and 
with his pen on behalf of religious equality. Now 
that so suitable an opportunity offers, we trust his 
public labours in this direction will not be forgotten, 
and that many of the hearty friends of the Libera- 
tion Society will cordially co-operate with the mem. 
bers of the Baptist Union in a substantial recogni- 
tion of the aid which Mr. Williams has for so many 
years given to the Disestablishment canse. 


GATESHEAD.—A new Baptist chapel has been 
erected in this town at a cost of 4,850/., towards 
which 3,500“. has been contributed. The Rev. 
E. P. Riley is the minister. There has been a 
series of services in connection with the opening, 
which were brought to a close on July 17. fn 
these Dr. Landels, Dr. Green, Revs, J. P. Chown, 
R. H. Roberts, and A. Mursell took part. On the 
afternoon of the 17th, the Rev. A. Mursell 
preached, and subsequently there was a tea- 
meeting, followed by a public meeting, presided 
over by Alderman Angus. He congratulated the 

r and members of the church in Gateshead on 
the success that had crowned their labours, Ad- 
dresses were given by the Revs. A. Mursell, W. 
Whale, W. 8. Chedburn, C. Swannell, and R. 
Stewart, M.A. 

Un.tep Mernopist Free Cuurcuses. — The 
annual conference in connection with this denomi- 
pation was opened at Manchesteron Tuesday. The 
Rev. W. Boydon, of Burnley, was elected presi- 
dent ; the Rev. W. Towend, of Oldham, connexional 
secrevary; the Rev. A. Hands, of Monkswear- 
mouth, corresponding secretary; and Mr. H. T. 
Mawson, of Harrogate, connexional treasurer. It 
was also resolved that a committee be formed for 
the pu of inquiring into the state of the con- 
nexional funds. On Wednesday evening there was 
a public meeting, the president in the chair. 
Addresses were given by the Revs. R. Chew 
on Church Finance and the Offertory, 8. 8, 
Barton on Class Meetings,” T. M. Booth on 
the The Religious Wants and Claims of 
the Young,” and J. Mather on “ Keligious 
Kevivals, and how to promote them.” There 
was a crowded audience, and the mecting was 
most enthusiastic. On Thursday a — 2 
address from the United Methodist Free Churches 
in Australia, and fraternal letters from the presi- 
dent of the Methodist New Connexion Conference 
and the Wesleyan Reform Union anvual meeting, 
were received. A memorial was read, signed 
1 upwards of 1,100 ladies connected with the 

ethodist Free Churches, on the subject of intem- 

rance. In the evening apublic meeting was held 
in Oxford-street Chapel. The Rev. J. Guttridge 
presided, Papers were read by the Revs. M. Miller 


and T. Sherwood on ‘* The Spiritual Life in its 


Personal and Social Aspects. Addresses on the 
same subject were given by the Reve. John Myers 
and W. R. Brown, There was a large meeting. 
On Friday morning the assembly resumed with 
closed doors for the consideration of miuisterial 
character, 


AMERICAN DELEGATES FROM THE YOUNG MeEn’s 
Curist1AN Associations.—On Friday evening a 
crowded meeting of the London Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association took place at the institution in 
Aldersgate-street, to welcome a number of delegates 
from similar associations in America, who are now 
in this country on their way to Geneva to attend 
a conference of members of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations all over the world. The meeting havin 
been opened with singing and prayer, Mr. Samue 
Morley, M.P., who occupied the chair, made a brief 
address. That association, he said, was anxious to 
give a hearty welcome to their American brethren 
now over in England, in order that they might en- 
courage them and stimulate them in their important 
work. The association, he believed, was doing great 
service in keeping young men from the terrible 
temptations in London, and in leading them to form 
good healthy habits. There were similar associations 
in all parts of the kingdom, but in the United States 
he was informed there were nearly 1,000 of them, 
and they were producing a most beneficial effect on 
the character of the young men there. He had been 
commissioned by the Earl of Shaftesbury to express 
the sorrow he felt that he was committed to go 
to Germany before he heard of this visit of their 
American friends, or he would certainly have been 
* — Dr. Manhall, of Indianopolis; Mr. R. 
McBurney, of New Vork; Mr. F. B. Chamberlain, 
of Brooklyn; the Rev. R. C. Morse, the Rev. 
G. A. Hall, and Mr. T. K. Cree, of New York, and 
Mr. J. Mackonochie, of Harrisburg—all of them 
delegates - aleo addressed the meeting, giving details 
as to the beneficial working of the associations with 
which they are respectively connected, and all of 
them expressing their high appreciation of the old 
country, and their gratitude for the hearty welcome 
they had received. The proceedings closed with a 
vote of thanks to Mr, Morley for presiding. 

BecKENHAM. —In this suburban district, the 
— of which is rapidly growing, „a new 

uilding has just been opened in the Bromley- road, 
which is to be used as a place of worship, and 
afterwards to be utilised as a schoolroom and 
lecture-hall when the church designed by Mr. Sul- 
man is erected. The present building will seat from 
300 to 350 persons. At the dedicatory service the 
Rev. E. White officiated, and Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., 
preached a sermon from the words, God loveth a 
cheerful giver,” and concluded by making a power- 
ful ap for the special object for which they were 
all met together. The Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., of 
Bromley, pronounced the benediction, and the 
opening res terminated. A public meeting 
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Was at seven o'clock in the evening for the 
oo of expounding Noncooformist principles. 
here was a good attendance. Mr. N. J. Powell, 


of Shortlands, occupied the chair, and Mr. Carter 
made a statement, from which it appeared that the 
present erection was a substitute for an iron room, 
and that the site for the entire range of the pro- 
posed new buildings was secured by the subscrip- 
tions of the committee and one half by the aid of 
the London Congregational Union. Of the total 
cost of the greater part 2,350/. had been 
promised, and 225/. remained to be contributed. 
After addresses from Mr. James Scrutton, the 
Chairman, and the Rev. R. Tuck, of Bromley, 
the Rev. E. White paid a high tribute to the quali- 
ties both of head and heart at Mr. Carter, to whose 
exertions most of the success of the undertaking 
was due, and who was formerly one of the most 
active and beneficent members of his congregation 
in Kentish-town. The Rev. A. Hannay followed. 
He was thankful that there was planted in 
Beckenbam a centre of spiritual force which might 
contribute somewhat to the resistance which more 
and more required development and organisation in 
this country against the powers which in England 
at the present time were making aguinst religion, 
faith, and spiritual life in all its 1 The Rev. 
R. Vaughan, of Forest- hill, spoke warmly of their 
new pastor, the Kev. R. C. Page, formerly of 
Ponty pool, who came amongst them with a heart 
which was full of attachment tothe great evan- 
gelical truths in which Nonconformists believed, 
and also with an intense desire to promote 
the spread of true spiritual religion in the 
locality. Including a donation of 100/. from Mr. 
W. R. Spicer, the whole of the remaining debt 
upon the buiiding has been defrayed. 

Tue WesLevaN CONFERENCE has again been in 
session during the past week in Biadford. On 
Tuesday a representative deputation from the 
Primitive Methodist Conference, and a deputation 
from the Nonconformists of Bradford were intro- 
duced to the Conference at twelve o'clock. Dr. 
Antliff, of the Primitive Methodist College, Sua- 
derland, and the Rev. T. Smith, ex-President of 
the Primitive Methodist Conference, spoke. Dr. 
Campbell then read the address of the Noncon- 
formists, welcoming the Conference to Bradford. 
Principal Fairbairn, of Airedale College, then spoke, 
and Dr. Pope replied on behalf of the Conference, 
as also did the Rev. Samuel Coley. The Rev. R. N. 
Young read an address from the French Confer- 
ence. The next business was the reading and 
adoption of the pastoral address, the address to the 
Irish Conference, and the address of the British 
Conference to the next general Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 


The examination of candidates for ordination 
occupied the remainder of the session, Oa Wed- 
nesday, Dr. Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, addressed the Conference on 
the proposal of an @cumenical conference of all the 
branches of Methodism, The Conference ayreed 


to the appointment of s committee to consider the 


ee 
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whole question, and report next year. Dr. Jobson 
repo on a bequest of some 6,000/., the residue 
of his estate by the late Mr. M‘Naughton, from 
Australia, but recently resident in London, to the 
President of the Conference for the time being, for 
distribution as the Conference may direct. On the 
proposal of Dr. Jobson the amount of 4 000/ was 
appropriated among the general funds of the Con- 
nexion. The residue of the bequest was left to the 
trustees named. The report of the committee on 
the proportion of ministers and laymen from the 
several districts who are to attend the next 
Conference was then read and discussed, the 
result being that the Conference approved 
of the report so far as ministers are con- 
cerned, and relegated to the mixed Conference 
that part of its recommendations which related 
to laymen. The Rev. Dr. Gervase Smith, on 
Wednesday, delivered an address on his recent 
official visit to Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Fijian Islands. He spoke in eulogistic terms of 
Sir Arthur Gordon, the governor, who had borne 
valuable testimony to him of the good wrought by 
Wesleyan missionaries in Fiji. There was no 
session of Conference on Thursday morning in con- 
sequence of the ordination service which took place 
in Kirkgate Chapel, Bradford, The charge was 
delive by Dr. Pope, ex-president. On Fridey 
the Rev. Joha Bond gave notice of motion to the 
effect that a fraternal address be sent to the annual 
assembly, now meeting, of the United Methodist 
Free Churches. The remainder of the sitting 
was devoted to the resumed discussion on the 


second draft of stations; several rearrange- 
ments were made in the ministerial appoint- 
ments. The stations will be subjected to 


still further revision before final confirmation. 
On the recommendation of the Committee of the 
Theological Institution the Conference resolved that 
it was in the highest degree desirable that every 
candidate for the ministry should pass through a 
course of study, and that the mixed Conference be 
requested to consider the best means of providing 
the necessary accommodation with the least possible 
delay. The Leys School, Cambridge, was spoken 
of as a very successful establishment for Wesleyan 
middle-class education, with the Rev. William F. 
Moulton, one of the members of the New Testament 
Revision Company, as the principal. 
LAVENDER-HILL, Wanpsworts.—On July 27, 
the foundation-stone was laid of the lecture-hall 
and schoolrooms in connection with the Congrega- 
tional church to be subsequently erected in Stor- 
mont-road, Lavender-hill. The lecture-ball, de- 
signed by Mr. Vernon, is estimated to seat 400 
people, and numerous class-rooms are provided for 
the use of the school. The proceedings commenced 
with a luncheon, held in a spacious marquee, at 
which Henry Wright, Esq., of Kensington, pre- 
sided, and in the course ot his opening speech ad- 
verted to the cordial co-operation in this work of 
Mr. Kemp-Welch and the Rev. J. G. Rogers, and 
to the fact that the ground, which cost 1,000/., had 
been given by the London Congregational Union. 
Mr. Rogers, while disclaiming any special respon- 
sibility, said that, as nearest neighbours, they were 
much interested in this work, and that he should 
» no individual effort to advocate the claims of 
e new place of worship. In giving“ Prosperity to 
the on Congregational Union, the chairman 
referred to the urs of the Rev. A. Mearns, the 
Secretary, and the effective help of Mr. Albert 
Spicer. Mr. Mearns, in responding, said that there 
was great spiritual destitution in the registrar's dir- 
trict of Wandsworth. He was persuaded that a 
new chapel was greatly needed, and was very gla. 
to hear what Mr. Rogers had said with regard to his 
determination to help the young cause. He believed 
were a cause was originated simply by a committee 
without a neighbouring church to help them, there 
was very great difficulty and danger, and the 
London Union was extremely anxious that the 
neighbouring churches, wherever a new movement 
was set on Toot, should unite in helping it. Mr. 
Pressland, the secretary, said they had received 
over 1,000/. towards the new buildi After sing- 
ing and a devotional exercise, conducted by the 
Revs. J. P. Turquand and A. Hannay, Mr. Albe't 
Spicer made a short statement in connection wi h 
the undertaking there, and said he hoped it woulu 
be the commencement of a d and glorious 
work. He was followed by Mr. Martin Smith, who 
said that the work now commenced, comprising the 
whole of the several class.rooma, would cost 2,500/ , 
and they hoped, as the work made progress, the 
funds would come in to enable them before the 
building was completed to carry out the whole 
scheme. Mr. Kemp-Welch then laid the founda- 
tion-stone, and said that he rejoiced in the enter- 
prise, because it met a great want, and a want 
which must be met in a specific way. As Congre- 
gationalists they were taking part in a work which 
was absolutely necessary, and which he was afraid 
the efforts of all the various denominations put 
together would scarcely be able to accomplish in 
that neighbourhood. The locality in which the 
building was to be erected had n one of mar- 
vellous growth, and when they remembered that 
there were two Board schools in the immediate 
neighbourhood, they had a good guarantee that 
there was a large population already existing. The 
Rev. J. G. Rogers theu delivered an impressive 
address, of which the following is the conclusion: 
We want to evangelise the people of this distriot; we 
want to make them all that Christian Englishmen ought 
to be; we want to contend agaiust the innumerable 
demoralising influences that are abroad everywhere 
seeking to strip the Eaglish character of its honour aud 
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glory. We want to war against that ignorance which 
has been a curse and a d ation to our people too 
long. We want to contend against that demon of in- 
temperance which stalks abroad in the land, and which 
defiles the pure name whith God has given to us as a 
country. o want to contend against all unbelief and 
sin—and in that work we welcome the help of all who, 
like ourselves, desire to be loyal Englishwen and true 
Christians—that we may join hearts and hands together 
to make this a land worthy of the Kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, a land ia which shall dwoll 
righteousness, and from which shall go forth the power 
by which the whole world shall be subdued to Christ. 
(Applause. ) 

Another hymn was then sung and the benediction 
pronounced, which brought the proceedings to a 
close. 

TunsTALt.—In this Staffordshire town a new 
Congregational church is being erected, which is 
to accommodate some 400 persons. It is in the 
Italian style, and the cost is estimated at 1,300/. 
After devotional exercises, in which the Revs, W, 
Bamford (Tunstall), M. Braithwaite (Burslem), 
J. H. Howshall (Dresden), and W. M. Beeby 
(Newcastle), took part, the first stone was laid on 
Jaly 29 by Mr. Thomas Bostock ; the second by 
Mr. T. J. Emberton, chief bailiff ; and the third by 
Mr. Heap; and then an interesting address was 
delivered by Mr. Bostock, who gave an account of 
the origin of the movement, and concluded by 
saying: 

The principles of civil and religious freedom have in 
our ranks found in the conflicts and struggles of the 
past many daring spirite—pioneers and unflinching 
champions; and we still hold aloft the bonner upon 
which is inscribed perfect religious equality,” beneath 
which we continue to march on to further conquests 
and victory, until, in our dearly-loved country, the noble 
ideal of Count Cavour—a free Church in a free State— 
has become an accomplished fact. Our demand is, and 
ever has been, that conscience shall be free ; thank- 
fully we accept Christ the Lord as our king, prophet, 
and priest; we desire to be guided by His aws and 
teaching ; by His sacrifice and offering we are saved. 
We believe in uo other priesthood, and reject every 
form of priestly authority as unauthorised by our Divine 
Lord. e universal priesthood of all true believers 
alone accords with the spirit and genius of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The principle of individual and Chris- 
tian liberty has been the Polar star of our faith and hope 
in the stormy periods of our past history, and it is with 
no small degree of satisfaction that we now find this 
correct and Scriptural principle is silently permeating 
the religious thinking, the new forms of Church life, 
action, and organisation of the various other Christian 
churches of our country, as well as those of other lands, 
The religion of Christ, if free and unfettered, will oon 
tinue to develop its regenerating and eleva! log wer 
in still nobler forms of Christian willingh aod 
Christian patriotism. 

A brief address was then given by the Rev. W. M. 
Beeby, in which he announ a donation of 
504 from Mr. Joshua Nicholson, who would give 
another 50/ if they would open the chapel free of 
debt. A tea party was afterwards held, followed 
by a public meeting, at which Mr. W. Woodall 

resided, After devotional exercise by the Revs, 

. Bamford and J. H. Howshall, Mr. W. Barratt 
read a financial statement of the building fund. He 
stated that the proceeds of the day up to that meet- 
ing amounted to 103. 7s. IId, including 501 from 
Mr. J. Nicholson, and 10/. from each of the stone- 
layers. The total receipts were 7601, leaving 
540/. still to be collected. The chairman, 
who was received with loud applause, con- 
gratulated the congregation upon the report 
just read, and said that whatever could be said 
about the Independents of Tun tall, the charge 
of undue precipitancy could not be brought against 
them. It was a very remarkable aad very credit- 
able circumstance that they had 800/. subscribed 
before laying the foundation-stone. He might 
claim for the Independents of the Potteries a great 
largeness and catholicity of spirit with regard to 
religious work of other bodies, which was quite 
worthy of their faith. They had, in fact, been so 
ready to acknowledge the good work done by other 
bodies as to cause a little diffidence in doing their 
own work, and had, in fact, carried catholicity a 
little too far. He was far from endeavouring to re- 
strain anybody from that direction, but he thought 
that, upon occasions like the present one, it was ad- 
visable to look into the historical references and 
cardinal principles of the denomination, as they had 
been so ably put before them in Mr. Bostock’s 
paper. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Woodall proceeded in 
an able and lucid manner to trace the increase of 
religious liberty and toleration, and referred with 
satisfaction to the clauses ia the Berlin Treaty rela- 
tive to liberty of conscience and religious toleration 
in the Turkish provinces, expressing surprise that 
Lord Beaconsfield, who was a signatory to that 
Treaty, should have marshalled his forces together 
to prevent the Dissenters from saying a prayer over 
his relative in the parochial churchya:ds.—Other 
— followed, and a further collection was 
made. 
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No less than three suits for alleged libels con- 
tained in the Society journal, Truth, were before 
different courts on Thursday. 

It has been found impracticable to pump out the 
Eurydice where she now lies, and the vessel is to 
be again lifted, and, if possible, towed to some more 
sheltered spot. 

A return has been issued of the political treaties 
concluded between Great Britain and Foreign 
— meme 1839 to pnt | — — pes of the 

y eight treaties en in ing t 
only three were presented to Parliamen t 11 
ratification, 


Golleges und Schools, 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 


On Monday afternoon, July 29, the prizes to the 
students at Tettenhall College were distributed by 
Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham. The pro- 
ceedings were of a most interesting character, and 
there was, as usual, a very large attendance. 
Alderman S. Dickinson (ex-Mayor) presided ; and 
there were also among those present a large number 
of ministers and gentlemen from the surrounding 
districts. After prayer had been offered, the chair- 
man opened the proceedings, congratulating the 
friends present that in the g'oomy times of the last 
few years they had in Tettenhall College an institu- 
tion which was distinguished only by assured 
success, scholastic and financial. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Purr P. Rows, secretary, read the 
reports of the special examiners. 

Mr. E F. Asuworta BRIGdS, B. A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge, reported that he was much 
pleased by the general proficiency in classes (forms vi., 
v., iv.), and congratulated the directors and head 
master on the possession of students who by their 

resent attainments gave abundant promise for the 
uture. After referring to the points of examina. 
tion in detail, Mr. ieh says, that the extent and 
thoroughness of the knowledge shown by the 
students left him no doubt that they would 
worthily sustain the high reputation which the 
college so deservedly enjoyed. ö 

Mr. W. M. Hicks, St. John’s College, examiner in 
mathematics, after noticing the several papers of the 
students, said that the general impression left on 
his mind from the whole examination was u good 
one, and he had no hesitation in congratulating the 
governors on the state of the school as to its mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

Mr. Rowe next read the report of Mr. A. W. 
Young, M. A., the headmaster from which we extract 
the following :— 

At the last Cambridge local examination twenty-six 
candidates from this college were successful out of a 
total of thirty-three who presented themselves. Of 
these twenty-six, eleven took honours in the following 
order :—Four in the first class, five in the second class, 
and two in the third class. I may add that these results 
are above the genera! average in all 

At the London University, three of our former pupils 
—J. P. Halliwell, H. E. Lockhart, and A. D. Brown, 
have passed the matriculation ezamination during the 
past year, and have all in the first division. 

It is not my iotention to enter into details upon the 


y 
directions, but arithmetic, though a humble branch of 
education, is confessedly so important, that I think 
am warranted ia d a. Sor 
order to show you that this subject is neglected 
in our school, The simplest that suggests itself 
by a reference to the tables pub- 


have been sent up from this college du the past few 
years, there have been only three failures in arithmetic. 

I am glad to be able to state that in spite of “ bad 
times we have not materially suffered in point of num- 
bers. We have at present on our school-roll the names 
of 107 boys: a total which is almost exactly the same 
as I reported last year. The health also of the school 
has been excellent : end | am sincerely pleased to add 
that I believe the prevailing spirit to be good. 

Mr. Dale then distributed the prizes, each re- 
cipient being heartily cheered, and none with greater 
enthusiasm than the winners of the willow 
honour for batting and bowling. Immediately after, 
Mr. Dale, who was again very cordially greeted, 
addressed the company, first saying a few words to 
the boys, both those who received prizes and those 
that did not. Most of them, he supposed, were 
destined to professional, commercial, or manufac- 
turing pursuits. Let it not be supposed that dili- 
gence and success in mathematics and classics, ia 
general literature and culture were of no importance 
in relation to the manufacturing and commercial 
industries of this country. If they were to dis- 
charge in generations to come the great functions ia 
relation to the human race which they and their f re- 
fathers had been discharging through the gevera- 
tions gone by, they must secure for all classes a 
more vigorous and generous intellectual culture, 
(Applause) They had heard the last ten years a 
great deal of the importance of giving an education 
to the masses of the working people. Bat it seemed 
to him to be equally important to provide an efli- 
cient education for the middle classes of the com- 
munity. (Hear, hear.) While there had been this 
enormous increase in the material resources of the 
middle-class of England, the provision for the edu- 
cation of the middle-class had lagged slowly behind 
the progress and development of the material 
wealth, and unless that were made good that class 
would not continue to hold the position it had here- 
tofore held. Intellectual culture was necessary to 
discern the way in which their duty to society could 
be discharged, and they must remember that they 
were not only to be manufacturers, but to be men. 
Mr. Dale went on to say— 

I do not believe the functions of the middle class 
have ended. (Applause.) But it is for you who are 
trained in this oullege, and who have life before you, to 
say whether the powers your fathers possessed and have 
wisely used, shall remain with you and descend to your 
ebildren, (Applause.) No clase can retain political 
power without intelligence and public spirit and that is 
not disposed to contribute its energies to the public 
good, (Hear, hear.) Though this is a Nonconformist 
college, I am glad others than Nonconformists are 
trained under its roof, (Applause.) It has always 
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Charchmen or Nonconf I trust the time will 
come when we shall be educated as Englishmen—(loud 
applause)—whether in schools or colleges. But it was 
necessary, seemingly, to establish this sort of college, 
and this especially reminds us of some of the r 
and darkest in history. (Hear, hear) You do 
not forget that io 1661, they forbade any man to keep a 
school who did not give his assent and consent to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and got the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese to keep the school, Some 
years after there was another law provided that 
no person, man or woman, should teach, or 
‘‘receive,” as the Act said, “‘tablers or boarders, 
to be tanght by himself or herself, or by others, 
without ,obtaining again the licence of the bishop— 
and for every violation of that law there was to bea 
penalty of 40/.—an enormous penalty at the end of 
the seventeenth century. But happily these penalties 
were swept away with the revolution of 1688, 
( Applause.) The history of the sixty years after was 
one of vicissitude in the fortunes of freedom, and should 
teach us that when victories have been won it may be 
necessary for those who inherit them to show vigour 
aud public spirit in holding them against all Tes. 
(Applause.) You all remember the great Tory reaction 
in the time of Queen Anne; ani many of you ro- 
member in the year 1714—I think it was—a bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons, and passed by a 
tremendous majority, being read three times in one 
day—imposing most severe penalties oa anyone who 
shuld open schools or give instruction to in 
private, who did not conform to the Church of laod, 
who had not taken the sacrament in the previous year, 
or who had not obtained the licence of the bishop. It 
was an important Act that was introduced ; as I said it 
was passed through the House of Commons in one day, 
and carried in the House of 11 though by 
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Church polity when we are one in 
Lord? But I bave “~y understood 8 

charit uires us to de te those other questions 
in their own laces. (Applause.) I do 
show my charity to a man with who 
saying e point on which 1 differ is of 
if I say so, there is no charity in the 


struggles in which not only 
Nonconformists but liberal Churchmen took 1 


go 
And if Eogland is to continue free and great 12 
generations that are coming, it is not enough to 


with pride upon the achievements of our f : 
we must try to perpetuate their spirit and to emulate 


their bright example. — 4 on of all parties aud 


of all churches are dis to look back on what has been 
achieved by those who have gone before us. But it 
matters little to-day if the & by which we are sur- 
rounded were covered with harvest fifty years ag», if 
now they are bare of golden wheat. Ia all yerrs 
spring by spring, the ground must be ploughed an 
sowed if the harvest we waut in autumn must come. 
And it is of litUe value for any of us to look back to the 
virtue and genius of our fathers unless we learu from 
their virtue to be virtuous, and from their loyalty to 
man and God, in the use of our ampler powers to use 
tnem for the work of God aod man. I trust that the oon. 
ductors of this school will cherish for all educated 
Within its walls—first, profound reverence for the autho- 
rity of the Word of God, whose will we have got to do 
on earth even as it is done in Heaven ; next, generous 
sympathy with all those who are loyal to the Lord Jesus 

brist, aud with this deep, passionate, vebement devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom —the greatness and glory 
of our country. (Loud applause.) 


The Rev. S. B. Hanpiey (Stafford) proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Rev. W. Dale, M. A., 
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the directors on the success of the institution, which 
was placed above the ignoble position arising from 
pecuniary embarrassnents. + from the 
number and quality of the boys, the high reputa- 
tion in which the institution stood, and the cha- 
racter of the present assembly, he ventured to think 
the directors would be amply rewarded, and that 
in the future Tettenhall College would flourish 
and send forth successive generations which 
would be a strength aod an honour to modern 
Puritanism. 

Mr. W. Silvester, J.P. (Stafford), seconded the 
. which was briefly acknowledged by Mr. 

b. 

The Rev. D. Jox xs Hamer, of Queen street Con- 
gregational Church, moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

The object of Tettenhall College being to furnish a 
liberal education on the public school principle with 
religious iustruction, free from sectarian exclusiveness, 
to boys intended for the Universities, the professions, 
or for commerce, we hereby express our sympathy 
with that object, and rejice in the success achieved by 
the promoters of the college for several years past, 

The Rev. J. A. SHILLITOR, in seconding the 
resolution, said with Mr. Dale he regretted the 
need for such institutions as this—he meant Non- 
conformist institutions—but seeing there was the 
woe! he rejoiced in the existence of Tetten- 
hall College. He wished they had it in Birming- 
ham. (Laughter.) It further rejoiced him to learn, 
from the evidence of the report of the examiners, 
of the high place which the college was taking 


(Applause) institutions of the country. 
derman Bantock moved that— 


We present our most cordial thanks to the head- 
master, O. W. You Esq., M.A.; to the second 
master, James Shaw „ B. A.; and to their col- 
leagues, for the efficient manner in which they have 
carried out the desigus of the founders of the college. 
Mr. Bantock referred to the high character of the 
head-master (Mr. Young), and of Mr. Shaw and the 
staff generally, and said the pivot of their whole 
success was the quality of the teaching power. 
They were particularly favoured in the quality of 
the gentlemen who presided over the affairs of the 
institution. They were highly favoured in havin 
such a gentleman as Mr. Young, and they would 
— 71 d his equal. He combined in his person, 
and in the ing staff, those qualities which 
would make one of those most difficult of all insti- 
tutions—a scholastic institution—a success. (Ap- 
plause.) Alderman Bantock concluded, amid the 
plaudits of the assembly, by a reference to the 

iage of the head-master. 

was — dy the Rev. H. Grattan 
Guinness, who has several sons at Tettenhall, and 
acknowled by Mr. Young, who paid a high 
tribuve to services sendevedl by Mr. Shaw, who 
had been associated with him for wed a, and 
to whose co-operation, with that of the other 
masters, he attributed the success which had 
attended the institution. 1 — 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by 
Mr. Jesse Bryant, of Manchester, and seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. Hindsley, of Walsall, having been 
carried, the benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. J. Wolfendale, of Tutbury, and the company 
adjonrned to  conversazione in another part of the 


During the proceedings the following recitations 
were given :—Greek, scene from the Ranae,” of 
Aristophanes, H. H. Lankester (junior Tettenhall 
scholar) and 8. Watkinson; English, scene from 
Shakespesre’s ‘‘ Henry IV., H. T. Clarkson and 
H. G. Guinness; Latin, scene from Andria, 
of Terence, H. Lewis and J. Watkinson; German, 
Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, W. W. 
Chamberlain and J. Gough; French, Moliére, 
‘* L) Avare,” S. T. Smith and H. G. Guinness. 


The following is the 
PRIZE LIST :— 

Scholarship—Junior Tettenball Scholarship, H. II. 
Lankester. 

8 | Prizes—Sir F. Brossley's prize for Greek, 8. 
Watkinson ; Sir T. Salt's prize for Mathematics, H. H. 
Lankester ; Mr. Remington Mills’ prize for Good Con- 
duct, F. Mayall; Mr. Smith's (of Adelaide) prize for 
English Essay, A. E. Keep; second ditto, S. I. Smith; 
Head-master a prize for English Verse, A. E. Keep; 
second ave T. Clarkson; Mr. Taylor's prize for Shake 
speare, A. E. K 

Cambridge — Examination Prizes, awarded by the 
Committes of the Wolverbamptou Centre to Successfu 
Candidates in Honours. Soniors— W. Bidlake (supple! 
mented by Mr. Smith with books to the value of £3) 
I. Watson. Juniors—H. H. Lankester (supplemen 
by Mr. Smith, with books to the value of £2), J. 
Harden, F. Mayall, J. Watkinson, W. P. Halliwell, 
B. II. Jones, A. E. Keep, J. II. Riley, W. A. Mellor, 

MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
Forms oe — * iia 
ivinity.—Form v. (classical and modern). nior— 
* prize; Lewis, 2od ditto, given by Mr. 
Shaw. Mentior.ed with praise—Smith i, Mellor, Mayall ii. 
Jusier— Weta! . —a with praise— 

rlow, Harden eep ii, Halliwe . 
2 vi, — and modern). Watkin- 
son i, prize. Mentioned with praise Harden i, 
Smith t, Mayall i. Form v. (classical and modern). 
Halliwell, prise, Mentioned with praue— Adameon, 
Meller, Keep t, Clarkson i, Chamberlain. Form iv. 
(classical and modern). Keep ii, prise. Mentioned 
with rr Dickinson, Keep eiii, Henderson, 

larden ii, Taylor i. 

— Fores vi. (classical). Watkinson i, Crossley 
prize. Mentioned with praise—Lankester i. Form v. 
(classical). Watkivem i, prize. Mentioned with 

raise—Harden i, Smith i, Halliwell. Form Iv. 
classical). Mayall i, prize. Mentioned with praise— 


Harden ti, Taylor i. 


French.—Form v. (classical and modern). Smith i. 
prize. Mentioned with praise—Lankester i. Form v. 
Lower (classical and modern). Adamson, prize- 
Form iv. (classical and modern). Holt, prise. Men- 
tioned with praise—Mellur, Clarkson i. Form iv. 
Lower (classical and modern). Meationed with praise— 
Armstrong. 

German.—Form . (modern). Gough, prize. Form v. 
Lower (modern). Mellor, prize. Form iv. (modern), 
Mentioned with praise—Chamberlain. Form iv. Lower 
(modern). Holt, prize. 

Mathematics.—Form vi. (classical and modern). 
Lankester i, Salt prize; Mayall i, prize. Mentioned 
with praise— Watkinson ii, Watkinson i. Form v. 
(classical and modern), Halliwell prize. Mentioned 
with praise—Taylor i, Bantock i, Holt, Harden ii, 
Clarkson i. Form iv. (classical and modern). Men- 
tioned with praise —Pariow. 

Engli-b.—Gough, prize. Mentioned with praiso— 
Mellor, Jones ii, Potter, Marris. 

Natural Philosophy. —La:kester i, prize. Mentioned 


| with praise—Watkiuson 7, Harden 1, Watkiuson di. 


LOWER SCIIOOL, 
Form wi. 

Divinity.—Ashion, prize. Mentioned with praise— 
Kennedy, Pearson, and Hint :. 

Letin.—Ashton and Kennedy, equal prize. Men- 
tioned with praise — Watson and Newton. 

Freuch.— Pearson, prize. Mentioned with praise— 
Ashtov, Kennedy, Harris, and Riley tit. 

English.—Ashton, prize. Mentioned with praise— 
Pearson, Hunt +, Kennedy, and Naylor. 

Dictation.—Harris, prize, Mentioned with praiso— 
Smith and Watson. 

Euclid—Kennedy, prize. Mentioned with praise— 
Pearson, Clarkson, and Ashton. 

Arithmetic and Algebra.—Pearson, prize. Men- 
tioned with praise—Smith iii, Smith ti, and Kennedy. 

Extra prises.—Hunt i, Newton, Riley iii, and 
Watson. 

Form ii. 

Divinity.—Taylor ii, prize, Mentioned with praise 
Woodroffe, Perry i, Shaw tii, and Newey. 

Latin.— Mayall, ist prize; Perry i, 2nd ditto. Men- 
tioned with praise—Newey, Taylor i, Little, Pinson, 
and Bradbury. 

Freuch.— Ferry i, prise. Mentioned with praise 
Shaw ti, Taylor ii, Bradbury and Rollason. 

Diotation.— Mayall, prize. Mentioned with praise 
Perry t, Baldwin, Gibson, and Rollason. 

English.—Taylor ti, prize. Mentioned with praise 
Newey, Perry i, Woodroffe, Shaw iii. 

Arithmetic.— Mayall pnze. Mentioned withp raise 
Redfern, Woodroffe, 1 — t, Pinson, and Newey. 


orm i. 
Divinity. —Mi rize. Mentioned with praise—Lees, 
Hall, P ti, ad Ward 4 
Latin.— Lees, prize. Mentioned with pralse— Robert- 
shaw, Perry ii, and Horton. 
French.—*Robertshaw and Lee, prize, Alentioned 
with praise—Pattison and P ii. 
——ů 2 Hall, prise. Mentioned with 
praise—Robertshaw, Butler, Lees, and Horton. 
—Lees, prise. Mentioned with praise—Hall, 


Diotation.— Lees, prise. Mentioned with praise— 
Robertshaw and Richards, 
GENERAL PRIZES. 
Chemistry.—Div. ii—Harden ti, ag Mentioned 
with praise— hand Jones ii. Div. ii.—Marriott, 
rize, Mentioned with praise—Jones i. Div. iii,— 
uinness, prise. Mentioned with praise—Watkinson ii 
and Taylor’. Drawing.—Freeband—Harris, lst prise, 
— by Mr. Guan; Perry ii, 2nd prize, given by Mr. 
unn. Mechanical.—Hunt, prize, 
*Disqualified, having been la the form only one term, 
ALEXANDER WU Vox, M. A., Head-mester. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


The distribution of prizes at the school in con- 
nection with the above college took place on Friday, 
Prof. Henry Morley, presiding. Prof. Morley in 
his address expressed the desire of the Council that 
the school and college should be made to act 
together as parts of ove educational whole—that 
was that the boys, on leaving the school, should 

into the college for the completion of their 
education. It was, he said, one of the grounds of 
the happiness of his life that his boys received 
their whole education in that place. He rejoiced 
that that school had abolished a system that was 
not fit for dogs or horses, and that they had entirely 
done away with the application of physical force as 
a means of appealing to the intellect of the young. 
They had constantly cropping up reminders of the 
evils of that old system, and he was glad that they 
did not think, as many seemed to think, that 
because they were thrashed as „ their boys 
ought also to be thrashed. The old system meant 
that the masters were tyrants aud the ſoes of the 
boys; atthe University College School there were 
no tyrants, and the — were not foes to their 
teachers. That, he believed was the only state 
under which education could properly be carried 
out’ As were the schools of one generation 80 
would be the life of the next. The speaker 
aleo referred to the fact that Latin verse 
and classical education generally, although 
holding its proper place in the school, was 
not the sole subject of consideration; but that so far 
as possible each boy was educated according to the 
bent of bis mind and to the nature of his talents, 
He concluded by an appeal for funds for the ex- 
tension fand,” to build another wing to the college, 
and by warning the prizé-takers not to rest on their 
laurels, and those boys who had not taken prizes 
not to despair of success in life, as very often the 
old fable of the hare and the tortoise was exempli- 
fied in the culture and education of the mind. This 
last piece of advice was singularly illustrated by the 


of the prize-list, for out of nine boys who 
wy prises for what are called ‘‘ perfect re- 


porte „that is, reports showing them to have been 


the highest extent quiet, orderly, and assiduous 


in their studies—not one figured in the list of im- 
portant prizes The Case exhibition was awarded 
to D. H. Topham, who also took the matriculation 
prize for Latin, and a prize in mathematics; the 
Uase prize for classics fell to J. H. Mann, who also 
— have taken first prize in both Greek aud 
Latin had it not been that he had received these 
prizes the previous year; the German composition 

rize was given to J. P. Norman, who also took 

err Heimann’s medal for German ; and the French 
composition prize to E. A. Jonas, Mr. Ball's prize 
for an Eoglish essay fell to T. Lamb, who also took 
several other prizes; and M‘Donnell, captain of 
monitors, and Goetze, lieutenant of monitors, re- 
ceived the awards allotted to the most competent 
in their duties. Among the most successful of the 
other competitors in various branches may be 
mentioned A. Berry, C O. Jacobsen, C. H. Paice, 
C. Moritz, and 8. Mayer. Prizes were aleo given 
for cricket, fencing, and gymnastics, a singular fact 
being that three brothers—H. D., C., and 
G. H. Rawlings—took the prizes in the three 
different classes. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
was passed amid general cheering ; and the head- 
master (Mr. H. W. Eve) and the staff were also 
cheered. 

— 


CYPRUS, 


(From the Daily News.) 


Whatever diversity of opiniou may exist as to the 
value of Cyprus as a military station, there can now 
be little as to the present condition of the island. 
The evidence of travellers ancient and modern has 
been examined, and on the whole yields a positive 
result. The late consul, Mr. R. H. Lang, bas given 
a summary of his experiences in the new number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and his opinions tally with 
those of the late American Consul, General di Ces- 
nola. A brief residence in the island gives more 
than usual value to Mr. Poole’s sketch of the con- 
dition of Cyprus in the Contemporary Review, and 
Herr von Loher, who has published an account of 
a tour in Cyprus, saw jost what Mr. Lang and 
General Cesnola saw. He beheld an island in one 
of the last stages of economical and industrial decay. 
We must make up our minds to the fact that the 
Turks, like bad tenants, have left Cyprus in a most 
miserable state. As to the harbours, Mr. Lang 
says nothing about them, for a very good reason. 
There are no harbours in Cyprus, according to 
Mr. Poole; but there are indications of the 
site of classical and medieval havens, and 
it is doubtless not impossible to dredge 
these and make them more or less ser- 
viceable. Turning from the harbours, which show 
the effects of Turkish neglect in the most decisive 
way, we ask, what are the products of the island? 
Cyprus, according to Mr. Lang, produces grain, 
wine, seeds, locust-beans, cotton, madder roots, 
tobacco, silk, and salt. The rapacity of Turkish 
taxation, the ancient and ruinous mods of collecting 
dues in kind, and the want of water, have lately 
reduced agriculture to the lowest level. As to the 
want of water, Herr von Loher says that the 
upland people and the charcoal burners destroy the 
remaining forests in the most reckless way. Thou- 
sands of trees are needlessly sacrificed every year. 
If a stranger remonstrates, he is told that it is 
the custom in our country,” or even that ‘‘ the 
Government is to blame,” for the natives have 
fallen into tue habit of blaming the Turkish rulers 
even when they are not in fault. One of the first 
necessary steps of English administration will be to 
stop this waste. It will prove hard to check a 
custom grown inveterate with years, and it is not 
likely that the mountaineers will see the causative 
connection between woods and waters. As to the 

tilential swamps, the Turkish ruler who was in 
rief authority during Herr Lober's visit was aware 
of the value of planting eo ay trees, and of 
drainage, but who was to pay for these improve- 
ments? Not the Porte, at all events, for the Porte 
was doing its best, as Mr, Lang points out, to ruin 
iculture of every kind, by exorbitant taxation, 
and by the old mode of collecting dues, 

By the Turkish method, which prevailed, if we 
are not mistaken, even in the Kingdom of Greece, 
a few years ago, the tax-gatherer must see the 
crops on the ground. He must take away his 
tenth, or whatever the proportion may be, before 
the cultivator removes anything. Thus corn rote 
in the rain, in a wet autumn. Cotton suffored 
even more from the fact that the collector could 
not visit all his province at once. When the 
American cotton was introduced it was found 
necessary to pick the pod as soon as it was ripe. 
If allowed to be on the ground, the pod burst, and 
the contents were spoiled. The collectors, how- 
ever, in the true spirit of red-tapeism, decided that 
the pods must be left mouldering till they chose 
to come and count them. Thus the American 
plant was rendered useless, and money and labour 
were wasted. By similar devices the production of 
tobacco has been reduced to a tenth of what it was 
twenty years ago. In these twenty years Turkey 
has had, what Mr. Bourke thinks Turkey nee 
more] aid aud good advice. It bas also obtain 
enormous loaus, which are not likely to be forth- 
coming again, though the supply of gvod advice is 
practically unlimited. With moral aid, money, and 
kindly counsel at its back, the Porte has, in 
one quarter of its vast Empire, almost succeeded 
in turning Cyprus into a desert. The spec- 
tacle, as rev by Mr. Lang and other consuls 
and tourists, is not encouraging to persons 
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“« Every 
to increase the 
revenues of the country led to the imposition 
of fresh taxes on tobacco, till at last the tax 
reached the exorbitant figure of six piastres per oke 
upon the most inferior qualities. As this repre- 
sented about fifty per cent. of the entire value of 
the produce, it is not to be wondered at that the 
cultare of tobacco should have almost entirely 
ceased.” Not a tenth part of the land in Cyprus is 
under cultivation, according to Mr. Lang, and he 
holds that the wine, tobacco, and cotton of the 
island may be made remunerative. A different 
system of taxation may do wonders, but it may not 

rove easy to devise and introduce the new method. 
We must ‘‘lighten to the utmost the burden of 
payment by consulting the convenience of the 
payer,” and it will be wiser to improve native 
modes of cultivation than to bring in Lord Sandon’s 
rr on a sudden. This at least is the 
result of Mr. Lang’s experience as a farmer during 
the period of Turkish rule. He abandoned his 
Western implements, and used the best models of 
the native plough, and the best bullocks he could 
purchase, We are not to put Oriental feet, ac- 
customed to easy slippers, into the tight and 
varnished boots of civilisation. ‘‘Our task nust 
be, not to turn Cypriotes into Englishmen, but to 
possess as subjects happy and prosperous Cy priotes,”’ 
Happiness and prosperity will be of the nature 
of novelties to the CyPriote. At present tbe culti- 
vator not only suffers from taxation, but from 
usury. General di Cesnola says that when the 
Cretan insurrection of 1866 broke out, and Creek 
subjects were ordered to leave Cyprus, he dis- 
covered a state of things which had hitherto 
escaped his notice. He found that very many of 
the poor Christian husbandmen were deep in the 
debt of Moslem usurers. Mr. Lang also presents to 
us the Turk in the character of ‘‘Snylock.” Tune 
horse-leech which bleeds the peasant is the usurer, 
from whom he is furced to burrow to pay his taxes, 
while waiting until his crop is matured. These 
advances cost him almost fabulous prices. Sup- 
posing the most honourable treatment known in 
these parts, the borrower pays interest of 40 per 
cent. per annuw. Mr. Lang adds that it is the ex- 
ceptiun when be gets off so lightly. Possibly 
Greeks trade in the misfortunes of their country- 
men with no more scruple than the Ottoman land- 
holders spoken of by Cesnola. What is a 
new Administration to do in these circum 
stances? The economical problem of the 
condition of cultivators — down by 
usury often meets one at the beginning of history. 
The Greeks, the Romans, the Jews, dealt with it 
in ways more o less heroic. Wecau hardly imitate 
the legislation of Solon, or listen to a cry for nove 
tabule. Mr. Lang hopes that meaus will now he 


whe believe in the fatare of 


found in a wise and prudent manner to put capital | 


at the disposal of the agriculturist.” Uuluckily the 
agriculturist can do little even with the aid of 
capital, till he has abundance of water—that is, till 
the trees grow. A new system of irrigation may 
do much, but it is plain that the improvement of 
Cyprus is a question of time as well as of money. 
It is extremely desirable that geological surveys 
should be made, not only to rediscover mines which 
may prove to be unexhausted, but to tind likely 
places for the boring of artesian wells. Meanwhile 
there exists a very large and apparently exhaustive 
French work on the geology of Cyprus which does 
not seem to have been studied by writers about the 
island. The character of the people of Cyprus is 
perbaps the brightest point ip the present condition 
of our new dominion. ‘They are patient —almost too 
patient. Ilerr von Loher speaks of a class of moun- 
taineers who deepise the dwellers on the plains, and he 
— one of their ballads, in which they say, It is 

tter to live among wild beasts than among Turks. 
Even these ‘‘ Syhakiotes of Cyprus” are peaceful, 
and the peasants, as à rule, are honest, except when 
they try to defraud the tax-collector and the usurer. 
Mr. Lang asserts that ‘‘ plenty of capable men for 
subordinate offices can be found in the island,” and 
recommends the use of native functionaries in the 
administration. There must be no false economy 
in refusing to give employés the comfortable means 
of subsistence. ‘This error is at the base of the cor- 
ruption in Turkey.” In the interest of the gallant 
ten thousand sepoys, Mr, Lang maintains that the 
building of barracks ought not to be delayed for a 
day, and that sanitary works are urgently needed. 
needed. Tue lives of our soldiers and civilians 
depend on them.” It may be true that in a few 
years the people of Cyprus will be the most 
favoured in the world.” If so the Government 
will have done a philanthropic action when they 
annexed the island, For very many years the con- 
sciousness of viitue must be, we fancy, its own 
award, 


The Duke of Cambridge, as Ranger of the 
Regent’s Park, officiated at the opening of the 
bridge which has Leen erected by the vestry of St. 
Pancras at Gluucester-gate. 

Mr. Cross has appointed the following gentlemen 
to be Commissioners under the Endowed Schools 
Scotland) Bill: — Lord Moncrieff, Lord Balfour of 

urleigh, Mr. Ramsay, M. P., Sir James Watson, 
Mr. Tait, Dr. Donaldson, and Mr. J. A. Campbell. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K. G., the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Home Secretary are 
expected to address a meeting at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on the last Friday in August. 
2 meeting is also to be held on the following 


Epitome of News. 
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The Monitcur states that Marshal Mac Mabon will 
only resign in two cases—the refusal of the Budget 
by the Chamber, or the impeachment of the 
Ministry of May 16. According to this authority, 
he will net mind a Republican majority in the 
Senate. 

A telegram from Rome announces the death, by 
cholera, of Cardinal Franchi, the Papal Secretary 
of State. Cardinal Franchi was the author of the 

lan for the restoration of the Roman Catholic 

ierarchy in Scotland. 

The German Emperor is reported to be making 
fair progress in his recovery at Teplitz. He is now 
able to walk for some time together, and he may be 
seen taking his daily exercise in the grounds and in 
the streets. A body-guard has been formed of 
Teplitz citizens volunteering for the service. 

There is to be a meeting between the Emperors of 
Germany and Austria, but no definite arrangements 
have yet been made. 

The Czar will shortly g° to Livadia. 

The ratifications of the Berlin Treaty were ex- 
changed on Saturday. Sadoullah Bey announced 
that he had not received the Ottoman ratifi- 
cations. They are not expected for a fort- 
night. The Sultan has, however, sanctioned the 
treaty, solemnly recognising its validity. The 
Russian ratifications were in Russian, with a French 
translation. The British ratifications merely bore 
the Queen’s signature alone, and were not counter- 
signed by any of the Ministers. 

The Russians are endeavouring, says a Times 
telegram, to charter steam transports for conveying 
100,000 men to Odessa about a month hence. The 
operation will, however, depend upou the evacua- 
tion of Varna by the Turks. 

The Daily News special correspondent in 1 
telegraphs that the question of the immediate 
return home of the Indian troops has been settled 
in the negative by the discovery that the Commis- 
sariat is upable to ration them for the voyage. The 
correspondent, referring to the shortcomings of the 
Commissariat Department, says that stores were 
so pitched on board the transports leaving Malta 
that it has been found necessary to land every 
article before it was possible to make up the sup- 
— for each detachment to be distributed. 
Nivety mail-carts were sent from Malta with bags 
of tent-pegs in mistake for linch-pins.” 

Alfonso XII. of Spain bas resolved to erect a 
magnificent basilica over the tomb of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Mercedes. Until the work is completed 
a sum of 9,2001 will be paid yearly out of the 
national revenue, and large amounts will be con- 
tributed by the ex-Queen Isabella and the Duc de 
Montpensier. 

In consequence of the alarming outbreak of 
diphtheria at Surbiton, the Improvement Commis. 
sioners had a b pecial meeting on Saturday, when 
their medical officer reported that he had discovered 
and inquired into thirty-four cases. Out of those 
thirty persons had taken milk supplied by one 
dairyman, and his opinion was that the outbreak 
was to be attributed to the milk, but how it had 
become contaminated he was not then in a position 
to say. 

Captain Webb, the well-known swimmer, made 
an attempt on Friday to swim in the Thames for 
thirty-six successive hours. After being in the 
water nine hours, however, he abandoned the 
effort, attributiog his failure to the high wind. 

The outbreak of typhoid-fever in Bristol, which 
the medical officers of health attribute to contami- 
nated milk supplied to the town, is increasing, 
there now being as many as forty cases within a 
limited area in one of the fashionable parts of the 
city, and there are many scattered cases. 

A severe thunderstorm, accompanied with rain, 

ed over a large area of the United Kingdom on 
turday and Sanday, resulting in loss of life and 
much destruction of property. 

A meeting in 71 * of the movement for pro- 
viding a home for the reformation of female habitual 
drunkards was held at the Mansion Housse on 
Friday. Dr. Cameron, M.P., presided. The com- 
mittee which had been appointed at a former 
meeting, reported that a suitable house had been 
secured at Bedford. 

The American boat Nautilus, which left Boston 
in June for Europe and the Paris Exhibition, has 
arrived off the Lizard, and is now lying in Mullion 
Cove. She made the voyage from Boston to the 
Lizard in forty-five days. The Nautilus is a boat 
of 15ft. keel, and above 20({t. covering. She is 
decked, with a small aperture cut in it for entrance. 
The — adventurous craft is — 7 by two 
men, aged respectively twenty-five and thirty years, 
both in robust health. T * 

The Queen drove to Sandown Bay on Friday 
evening, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Albert and Prince George of Wales, to 
witness the operations at the wreck of the Turydice. 
Her Majesty drove back to Osborne through 
Yaverland and Brading. 

The Queen and Court remain at Osborne. On 
13th Her Majesty will inspect the fleet at Ports- 
mouth. In addition to the members of the Royal 
Family, a large number of Peers and Commoners 
will, itis understood, be present. They will be 
conveyed by special train to Portsmouth, and re- 
ceived there on board a eteamer prepared for their 
accommodation by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
The Euphrates will, it is believed, be set apart for 
this service, 


The Queen’s intended visit to Germany in the 
autumn will comprise a short visit to Princess 
Alice at Darmstadt, and then a stay of some weeks 
in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Her Majesty will reside at 
the Schloss Rosenau, the birthplace of her lamented 
Consort, and she will there be visited by her 
eldest daughter and the Crown Prince of Germany. 
The Queen will be accompanied by Prince Leopo 
and Princess Beatrice. 

Prince Leopold, having recovered from his recent 
illuess, left Windsor Castle on Saturday afternoon 
on a visit to Her Majesty at Osborne. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have gone to 
Cowes, and will remain there over the regatta week. 

The Marquis of Lorne will not leave for Canada 
until after the elections in the Dominion have 
taken place. His arrival may, therefore, be looked 
for in November next, 


Gleanings. 


„ Waiter, this bit of turbot is not so good as that 
you gave us yesterday.” Waiter: ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
sir ; it’s off the same fish.” 

A shrewd confectioner out West has taught bis 
parrot to say Pretty creature!” to every lady 
who enters his shop, and his business is rapidly 
increasing. 

‘* Is that the second bell?” inquired a gentleman 
of a coloured porter. No, sah. Dat am de second 
ringin’ ov de fust bell. We hab but one bell in dis 
establishmum.” 

„The danger of using similes,” referred to in our 
i-sae of last week, is further illustrated by the 
mixed metaphor which Mr. Alderman Cotton per- 

trated on Thursday last in the debate on 

attington’s resolution. The hon, member said 
that at one stage of the negotiations on the 
Eastern Question, war was so imminent that it 
ouly required a spark to let slip the dogs of war.” 

CoMPLIMENTs IN Amertca.—A New 2 
gently applauds a contemporary, stating that 
we 4 — more deliberate, wilful, wicked, 
villanous lies into a square inch than any other that 
is or ever was printed.” 

Nor Particutar.—A resident found something 
offensive in his last dozen eggs, aod took the dealer 
to task. What isthe matter with them! asked 
that individual, ‘‘They ain't good,” was the 
reply. Well, that isn’t to be wondered at,” 

was the apologetic rejoinder; bens are so drove 
ae aint expected to be as particular as 
usual!” 

Question r' MenTaL ARITHMETIC (FROM Con- 
BERLAND).—State t’ progressive value o woman's 
tears. Example gi’en :—One tear is equal to one 
new rig out, including a cashmere shawl ; two tears 
are equal to a bigger house, an’ a pony-phaeton ; a 
shedding o' tears is equal to > Se: — 
residence i t’Isleo’ Man; an‘ a flood o tears equals 
an expenditur’ resultin’ i’ sevenpence i’ t’ poand, 
be order o’ t’ Court o’ Bankruptcy. 

Id kxious.— Our Yankee cousins have hit upon 
a capital method of viewing their University boat 
race between Yale and Harvard. A train of plat- 
form cars, with seats for spectators, isto run — 
the track by the river side, keeping even with the 
competing crews. Each car will boarded up 
at the back and sides, and will have four tiers of 
seats, accommodating eighty people. 

Avupacity !—They are making a dead-set at 
ladies’ trains in Prague. First they imposed 
a tax of twenty florins per annum upon any 
lady wearing a train to her dress, and now 
„ society has been formed the members of which 
engege to have a list upon which during their 
wanderings they will inscribe the name of any lady 
who is guilty of the offence. They vow to 
no lady who is a train-wearer. „ 
itself the Silent Association. —Aſagſair. 

SUITABLE FoR AvuGcust READING. — The St, Louis 
Evangelist is moved to tell a little story. The 
pastor of one of the leading churches in that city 
was absent from his pulpit on a recent Sunday. 
Several persons expressed dissatisfaction at seeing a 
stranger in the it, and one lady said she would 
not have come if she had known that Dr. —— was 
not going to preach. An elder standing near very 
promptly replied, ‘‘ Madam, the worsbip of Dr. —— 
will be resumed next Sunday.” This reminds us of 
a similar little . An Eastern minister of some 
local reputation, being in New York, was once 
invited to supply the pulpit of Dr. C——, who was 
absent from the city. ite a number of people 
stuck their heads in at the door, and ing a 
stranger left for other churches, and a few wan hed 
taken their seats had the bad taste to leave the 
church. The stranger rose, hymn-book in hand 
and said :—‘‘ Those who came to worship God will 
please to join in singing the — hymn; those who 
came to worship Dr. C—— will have an opportunity 
of retiring during the singing. No one retired.— 
Examiner and Chronicle. 

CANDIDATES AND Kisses —At a meeting held in 
Dunbar on Friday to promote the return of the 
Conservative candidate, Sir James Grant Suttie, 
for the representation of the Haddington Distriet 
of Burghs, a fisherwoman, named Mary Macfarlane, 
distinguished herself by ber zeal, and acted as 
fuglewoman when the Provost called for three 
cheers for Sir James. Grateful for this enthusiasm 
in his behalf, Sir James Grant Suttie moved for- 
ward a few steps, reached Mary Macfarlane, and 
shook hands with her. He then brought her into 
the ring around which the crowd were 
and the 2 James holding Mary by the 
arm, and Mary curtseying and smiling happily— 
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stood while the Provost continued his 
address the fishermen, the crowd all the 
time giving vent to their feelings by cheers 
and laughter. After the three cheers had been 
Sir Jawes Grant Suttie said: “I 
have still one more duty to perform, if you will 
allow me. It is——” A Voice: Well, what?” 
1 have got a commission, and” (advancing to 
Mary Macfarlane) ‘‘ as I have permission from Lady 
Susan, I will now execute it.” Here Sir James 
took Macfarlane by the hand, and, amid the 
loud laughter of the fishermen and women, he im- 
ted a kiss—and a hearty ‘‘ smack” it was —on 
„ lips. Mary promptly offered to give another 
in retarn, but her wish was not — From the 
candidate she turned to the parish minister, and 
offered to honour him as Sir James had honoured 
her, but the rev. gentleman could not summon the 
necessary cou at least, he did not follow the 
example of the gallant political defender of the 
** Auld Kirk.” —Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

Bryant ON ImmorTALIty.—In Mr. Bryant's 
poem The Flood of Years,” which was first 
published some years ago, are these lines 

So they pass 

From stage to stage along the shining course 

Of that fair river, broadening like a sea. 

As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 

They bring old friends together ; hands are clasped 

In joy unspeakable: the mother’s arms 

Again are folded round the child she lored 

And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 

That overpays them ; wounded hearts that bled 

Or broke are healed for ever. 


A gentleman, says a writer in Harpers Weekly, 
who had been sorely bereaved, was so struck by 
the unquestioning faith in immortality here ex- 
4 that he wrote to Mr. Bryant, asking if 
he lines were to be understood as a statement of his 
own belief. Mr. Bryant instantly replied as fol 
lows :—‘*‘ Certainly I believe all that is said in the 
lines you have quoted. If I had not I could not 
have written them. I believe in the everlasting 
life of the soul; and it scems to me that immor- 
tality would be but an imperfect gift without the 
recognition in the life to come of those who are 
dear to us here.” A Biographical Memoir” is 
announced from the pen of his intimate friend, 
General James Grant Wilson, himself a poet, 
editor, and author, giving valuable literary and 
personal reminiscences of the venerable poet. This 
will be incorporated in a ‘‘ Memorial edition” of 
Mr. Bryant s well-known Library of Poetry and 
Song. ” 

Tus Annvat Ovtinec.—That the change of 
scene and air secured by an annual “ outing ” is 
beneficial to health cannot be doubted. The relief 
afforded counts for much, the opening up of new 
sources of energy counts for more, in the sum of 
advantages gained. Meanwhile, not only will the 
profit be small, but the result e unless 
the relief and the sense of freshness are shared by 
mind and bodyalike. In a word, perfect absence 
of worry is essential to the fall enjoyment and 
1 — ae of the — * Saag is A 

ma of persons, particularly the heads o 
families, for themselves — | those around 
them. A jaded mind needs rest quite as much as 
a * 14 „and neither the one nor the other 
oan t 222 wee ee 1 1 A 
complete renew strength without the awaken 
of new interests. The simple cessation of wor 
may in some few instances give relief, but much more 
than this is necessary for the recovery of health and 
renewal of energy when mind and body are ex- 
hausted by long-continued or monotonous toil, or 
domestic duty. It follows that in the choice of a 
locality, and in the manner of conducting the trip, 
the inclination should be consulted not less than 
— convenience. It is too much the practice 
— make 


a toil of a pleasure, and create occasions 
in the course of the annual holiday. 


E should be ed to leave the mind 

free as the o ns of home duty, and 
it to share the advantages of the chan 

bestowed on the body. There is plenty of thought 


for the physical 1. of man’s nature; it may not 
be e to put in a plea for the consider- 
ation of his needs asa being endowed with a mental 
part, which is apt to be over much burdened with 
responsibility harassed by many cares. The 
annual outing will be incomparably more enjoyable, 
and productive of lasting benefit, if these needs of 
the mind are considered, instead of being syste- 
matically overlooked. People go away anxious, 
and return to mourn over the smallness of the 
benefit they have received. They took their 
worries with them, and they might almost as well 
have stayed at home. Lancet. 


—EE———————— 


REGISTRATION OF VoTERS, — Lists of voters 
are now exhibited on all church and chapel doors, 
and will remain until the 14th inst. Householders 
in boroughs and counties, and occupiers of land in 
counties, should ascertain whether their names are 
duly entered. 


Tue Duke or Cox xAUGUr (EsTaBLIsHMENT) BILL. 
—The following are the thirteen members who voted 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday against 
the third reading of the Duke of Cannaught (Esta- 
blishment) Bill :—Mr. Anderson. Sir Charles Dilke. 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Richard, Mr. J. Cowen, Mr. O’Connor 
Power, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. T. Earp, Mr. E. 
Jenkins, Mr. J. H. Kirk, and Dr. Cameron. The 
tellers were Mr, Burt and Mr, Plimsoll. 


Miscellancons, 


— 

Lorp SALispuRY oN THE WORK OF THE Con- 
Gress.—Lord Salisbury received on Friday a depu- 
tation of Lancashire Conservatives, introduced by 
Mr. Birley, M.P., who presented to the Forei 
Secretary a congratulatory address on the results 
of the labours of the British Plenipotentiaries, Lord 
Salisbury, in his reply complained that while the 
work of the Plenipotentiaries was passed over with- 
out criticism in the House of Lords, where they 
alone could minutely explain it, it had been sub. 
jected in the House — to a most hostile and 
acrimonious criticism. Referring to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, Lord Salisbury said that the broad 
result of the Congress was that it had rescued from the 

rasp of Russia a territory 9s large as that of 

reland; and when he heard the results of nego- 
tiations of which this was the principal issue 
branded as favourable to servitude and hostile to 
freedom, he could only suppose that the distin- 
guished statesman who made the charge had 
entirely forgotten some of the most notorious facts 
of the history of his time. The Foreign Secretary also 
asserted that Mr. Gladstone’s idea of estrangement 
on the part of the Governments of France and Italy 
had no foundation in any official communication 
that had come before him. There had, he said, been 
two currents of thought at work with regard to the 
foreign policy of England of recent years. One 
school was for a great England and the other was 
for a small England, and he was convinced that the 
— of England were not in favour of the small 

ngland idea. The Government, in the policy they 
had pursued, had not been following any crotchets 
or eccentricities of their own, but simply upholding 
the ancient sentiments of the English people. 

THe GOVERNMENT AND THE MPERANCE QUEs- 
TION. —It seems impossible to credit it, but there is 
just now good reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment have made up their mind to throw over the 
Irish Sunday closers. I make no allusion to the 
principle at issue; but, regarded as a piece of 
tactics, it is impossible to conceive anything worse. 
The Bill now awaits only its third reading, which 
might be got through on any night without serious 
delay to the business programme. On any night 
when the Government — a Bill on they might 
report progress at midnight, take up the Sunday 
Closing Bill, and depend upon its supporters to sit 
till it was through its last stage. If they allow the 
opportunity to pass, all the labour of the Session 
in this direction will have been lost, snd they will 
prepare for themselves a legacy of obstruction for 
next year. In the House of Lords the publican in- 
terest has been‘not less triumphant. The commit- 
tee on intemperance, which has been sitting for two 
years, is now ready to report. On the motion to 
consider the report the opponents of legislation 
against intemperance banded themselves together, 
and, by repeated divisions, prevented the report 
being considered. The consequence is that the 
committee have broken up without making any 
report. They will ask leave to sit again next 
session, and may or may not then - upon a 
report. In any case, another year’s delay has been 
secured. Mayfair. 


Births, Marriages, and Beuths. 
— e— 
MARRIAGES. 

BEVIS-WOODGATE.— June 5, by the Rev. R. Reil, the 
Rev. Henry Bevis (son of the Rev. H. J. Bevis, of 
Ramsgate), Incumbent of Christ Church, Stratha byn, to 
Rosa, second daughter of the late Decimus Wvodgate, 
Eed., aud granddaughter of the late Alexander Woodgate, 
ath of Somerhill, in Kent. 

BISHOP— STAN DRING.—July 30, at the Methodist Free 
Church, Finabury, by the Rev. E. Boaden, Edwin K. 
Bishop, cf 13, Church-row pt — to Alice, daughter 
of A. P. Standring, of 39, Eeclesbourne-road, Islington. 

CROWTHER—MARSH,.—July 31, at Hoxton Academy 
Chapel, by the Rev. C. Fleming Williams, Richard 
William, eldest son of the late Mr. William Crowther, 
of Islington, to Maria (Tottie), eldest daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Marsh, of Enfield and Hackney. 

WHITFORD—AXTENS.— July 31, at Camberwell-green 
Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Clement Clemance, B.A., Samuel, 
son of Samuel Whitford, formerly uf Brixton, to Carol.ne 
Harriet, only daughter of the late Thomas Axtens, of 


Somerset. 

BROADHFAD—BRIGHTWEN.— July 31, at the Friends’ 
Mecting House, Scarborough, William Henry, only son of 
Henry Broadhead, of Chapel Allerton, Leeds, to Haunah 
Maris, daughter of the late Charles Brightwen, of New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 
DEATHS. 


SOUNDY.—Aug. 1, at Henley-on-Thames, Ann, fourth 
daughter of the late Mr. William Wattingley Soundy, 


ed 77. 
TAY LOK.—July 28, at his residence, Gold:ngton-road, 
Bedford, John Usher Taylor, aged 54. Much respected 
and greatly lamented. 


Vio.tet INK.—A sixpenuy bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pivt of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.“ Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water sma‘) woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sispence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stalioners. 

Perrection.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. ‘The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectiopable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 


removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


Epps’s Caciotne (Quintessence of Cacho).—Cacdoine is 
not so rich as chocolate, or substantial as prepared cocoa, 
but when made is a very fluid beverage, with an almond-like 
flavour, clean to the palate as tea, and refreshing to a 
owing to the volatile action of the set free active principle of 
cacho, theobromine. Cac4oine is the one stimulative warm 
drink th-t affords sterling support to the system. Each 

ket is labelled “James Epps and Co., Homeopathic 
hemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly.“ 


Tue Medical profession are now ordering Cadbury’s 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and flesh-ſorming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold. When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Fanbourg St. Honoré, 


Ho.tioway’s Pitits.—Pure Blood.—As this vital fluid 
when in a healthy state sustains and renovates every part of 
the living system, so when it becomes impoverished or impure 
it exerta a precisely contrary effect. It is abundantly 
manitest that any medicine which does not reach the circula- 
tion can never exterminate the disease ; but any preparation 
capable of exercising a sauitary influence over the blood must 
with it be carried to every living fibre of the frame. The 
lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, and skin, all receive benefit from 
its more wholesome condition. Holloway’s purifying Pills 
operate directly, powerfully, and beneficially upon the whole 
mass of blood, whether venous or arterial. They strengthen 
the stomach, stimulate the liver and kidneys, expel disease, 
aud prolong existence. 

Recxitr’s Paris Biuge.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but Ir the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 


Adbertisements, 


— 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


12 COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E C., having 
had many )ears’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


HE HYOROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

Malvernbury, Great Malvern, is RE-OPENED by 

Dr. WALTER JOHNSON.—Terms for Patients and 
Visitors on application. 


OUNG LADIES wish ing to ATTEND LEC. 

TUR s at Cambridge are K CEIVED into the house 
of a resident married University man, himself engaged in 
tuition. References given and exchanged.—Address, K K., 
Union Society, Cambridge. 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


TAUNTON, 


Principal— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond, U.) 
Second Master—T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters, 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculation Examination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the good health which 
has prevailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided fur pupils preparing for examivations. Exhibitions 
vary from fi to £40 per anuum. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 
a separate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guimeas per annum. 


The Ccllege REOPENS Avuoust 9th. 
For Prospectuses or further particulars apply to the P'rin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILNe, or to the tary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton, 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, S. K. 

The Rev. H. J. CHANCELIAR receires a limited num- 
ber of PUPILS to board aad educate. The courte of instruc- 
tion includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Loca! Examiuations. 

The year is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 
assisted by able masters in the various subjects of study. 
The hor se is healthily situated on the highest part of Forest- 
hill, and is complete in all its sanitary arrangements. 
Special attention 1s given by the Principa! to the religious 
and moral training of the Pup la, as we | as to their domestic 
comfort, Particulars as to fees and references on applica- 
tion. 


(NASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 


other | Examinations. 
( COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to snbjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Fxaminations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas. 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J, W. Marsh, 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, UPERIOR CARTES DE VISITE 


MARGATE. 
CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 


Thorough Education, Cheerful, Healthful Home, Good 
Table, Motherly Care. 

Every attention to ladylike training. Terms moderate. 

Address Mrs, Wall, Benyon House, St. Peter’s-road, 
Margate. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


3 — PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON, 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours, Prospectus 
supplied on application. 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


EDUCATION. 
CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
heslthiest districts of England. References. 
— C. STEWART. LL. D., Princ'pal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGK, BEKUH ks 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principalsa—The Misses HOWARD 


CICHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, MALVERN 
HOUSE, WELLINGTON PLACE, READING. 


Conducted by Miss LACY during many years. 


The School is worked upon the modern system of Educa- 
tion. An efficient staff of Resident Governesses and of Pro- 
fessors. Large house and garden, healthily situated in a 
good part of Reading, which, according to the published 
statistics, is one of the healthiest towns in the kingdom, 

Terms from Forty to Sixty Guineas. 

. en TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 
Er. 17. 


1 -CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 
aud Art. There area few VACANCIES, Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON, 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, covtaining lofty 
school rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the course of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupila, Terms 20 and 22 guineas per annum. 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 
3 D.V., REMOVE their SCHOOL, after the Summer 
holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON. 
A detached Residence, standing in its own Grounds. 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 
ceived.—For particulars, apply by Letter to 16, Champion 
Place, Upper Clapton, London, N. E. 


NAST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIR.S’ SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN. 

The Lady Principal is assisted by resident English and 
foreign governesses, in addition to whom the following pro- 
fessors attend :— 

Mathematics.—G, N. Hooker, Esq. 

Instrumental Music and Singing —ARNOLD Kennepy, 
Fs 7., M.A. (Silver and Bronze Medallist of Royal Academy 
of Music). 

Drawing and Painting. — Miss Epvaiey (Certificated 
Teacher, uth Kensington). 

Natural Science.— W. F. Gwinnewt, Esq. (Queen's 
— — First Class Certificated Teacher, Royal School of 

ines). 

Pupils have been successfully prepared for the Cambridge 
Local College of Preceptors, and Bouth Kensington a et 
tious. In December last all the Candidates from the 
school, Eleven in number, obtained certificates. Two gained 
honours with marks of distinction in Music and French in 
the Cambri Examinations. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Szpr.12, For 


rospectuses y to the Lady Principal, or to th | 
Ree. T. W. Deas, 4, St. — — 4 2 — 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastser— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY Ff. FI orrespon 

} „F. R. S., FR. A. S., C diu 
Member of the Li tnd Philosophical Bociety of Mas- 
— Member — — London themati iety, 
ormerly Professor thematics and ic in Aireda’e 
College, Bradford, &c. * 

ASSISTANT MastERs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. IL. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Karly Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., Ke. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hell, Cambridge; also B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond, 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond, 

Lapy KESsIDENT— Miss COOKE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences THURSDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 19, 1878, 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the the 

R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


D. Lit. and M.A, 
Counc f 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap MasTser— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, R 122 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late An . lar 
and First Priseman in Hi Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 

n 
Seconp MasTer— 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the Firs’ 

Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships counected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 


Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rose, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury lst. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasLisugp 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
7 W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi coopny Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 

t Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been s to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | have 
in . The situation cannot well be surpassed for 

thiness. — Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Iufirmary. The 
Playground ha veen enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the ae. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 


Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


—— 
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PANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxsecx BuiLpine Socisgry, bb and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
E at the Office of the BIK BECK FregHoLp 

np Socizty, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the BIX Xx BAxk, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lan.. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ou 
demand, 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minim m monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 
Uffice hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kina Srreet, LIVERTOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


(from life) per 58, Dosen. 
Unsu by any House in London, Are taken in the 
exquisite and elegant French style by the 


IMPERIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
352, STRAND, W. C. (opposite Waterloo-bridge). 


Club Portraits of various sizes. A Liberal Commission 
given to Promoters of Clubs, Outdoor Pho hy in all 
its branches, Family Portraits, Works of Art, &c., copied 
enlarged or diminished to any size. Lockets, Brooches, an 
Miniatures highly coloured. Private Dressing-rooms for 
Ladies, N.B.—A Proof sent to ensure satisfaction. 
Art taught. Reductions made to Families, Schools, Volun- 
teers, parties, Kc. Established 1856. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8STITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot, Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universelly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says—" The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


FURNITURE, &c. sopra On should be made to 


Boo FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24. 4d., Ja., 28. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


— —— 


HE SCIENCE ot 
. Fortnight’s Family Washing may be — done 
in Four Hours, as certified by numerous deli pur- 
chasers, by using Harper Twelvetrees’ World-renowned 
“VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and MANGLER 
(Three Machines in our) £5 5s.; or by Harper Twelvetrees’ 
MAGIC PRIZE WASHER, 21. The delight of thousands 
of households. Carriage paid ; free trial ; easy terms. Harper 
Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Finsbury -circus, London, 
E. C. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


WASHING, —The 


HY RUN THE SLIGHTEST RISK when 
Harper Twelvetrees’ world-renowned WASHING 
MACHINES, CLOTHES-WRINGERS, or MANGLES, 
can be had for free trial at home, carriage paid to all parts? 
No charge for trial; no risk; no obligation to purchase if 
not ~~ ; but if kept, 34 — or monthly pa ta 
may arranged. Harper Twelvetrees, City Show Rooms, 
40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 


URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT SELF- 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more efficient and seven times more durable than any other. 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street, and 69, Oxford Street. Removing from 


Temple Bar. Old Filters reconstructed. 
Qa desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 

RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “s — "and un- 


failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 28. 6d. 


Pamphlet, post free for 3d. in stamps. 
XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 
THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM,, 
INDIGESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 
From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Patronised by the 
Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 
A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 
cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each n of water. 
Sold by Chemists and Druggists in bags end boxes. Beware 
of imitations, 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
oung children the bath should be — Sold in bags and 
— by Chemists and Druggists, N. B.—Farticularly see 
that each packet bears our trade-mark, 


= —— —— IO 
— — —— — 


en IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
| (Limited). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divideud at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, bus beeu 
declared for the half-year ending 30th June, 1878. 

Mouey received on Deposit at the following rates :— 

5 per cent. at One Month’s notice. 
6 Two 


” ” 


7 * Three * 


WM. BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clement's House, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and port free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natura! 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nortrs.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries end improvements in mechanical! 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightvess, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articu'a- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
eutirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


— . — 


—— - 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial, 
EAVESTAFP’s DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eigit Gumeas. lu Italian Walnut, Trichord, 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
chanye on Literal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea ene 


which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 
%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 248. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 22s. cash; Best 
Inland, 228. cash; Inland, Class B, 20s. cash; Nuts, 18s. ; 
Best Coke, 146. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 248. Wallsend Seconds, 23s. ; 
best Wigan, 22s.; best Silkstone, 22s.; best Stafford, 216; 
new Silkstone, 21s.; Derby Bright, 19s,; Barnsley, 19s. ; 
Kitchen, 18s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 17s.; 
Steam, 19s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regeut's Park-basin, 
N. W.; and I, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


In co uence of the disturbed state 
of the Tobacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the * W. D. and 

ILLS have 


II. O. 
sé H O N EV introduced Honey 
Cut,“ a Shag Tobacco 


in ounce packets at fourpence, and half IL 
ounce packets at twopence, which they ‘ 
recommend asthe best possible value at 

the price. 


May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 


a 
SYA/NCES. 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


VSI CATALOCULS FREE 04! 
APPLICATION. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPARY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and Back. 


A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1000 if Killed, or £6 
per week if laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


may also be effected for Oxz, Tunez, or Tweive 
Morus, on moderate terms. 


Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, 
or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at r opr Prices for Cash (saving from 
5 to 50 per cent.“. 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction — Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 


86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Soutn Kgensineoron, 
: Lonpon, 8.W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dissolving Views, the 
Information and Photographs — * by the French and 
British Commissions, by Mr. J. L. KI NO.— THE KAFFIR 
WAR, by Mr. W. K. May.—MODERN GUNS AND PRO. 
JECTILES, THE MICROPHONE, and TELEPHONE, 
He., by Mr. J. IL. Kina.—CLAY AND THE POTIER, 
by Prof. GArpnER.—Concluding daily at Four and Nine 
vith THE SIEGE OF TROY, with grand optical, spec- 
tacular, and pyrotechnic effects, by Mr. lan Rayn«.— 
Admission to the whole, le.; Schouls and Children under 
— d. Open at Iwelveand Seven, Carriages a. ive end 
en. 


— 


DENOMINATICN EXTENSION, 

ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL, Perfect in 

ACOUBTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION. 
WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-strect, York 
TINHE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys, For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal A Lady writes: It is the most wonderful h tle 
stove ever mvented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven snd 
borler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Mavufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
65 AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC, 


— —— — —— 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Esta ment the necessary 
arrangements for the SUMMER SEASON, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


inspection. 
SUMMER SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 

ES se O E F G II 1 
S68. | 428. | 60s | 50s. 758. | Sis. | O4e. | 102s. 1165 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 

— | — | — | 68s. | 538. | Dis, | 104s. | 112s. | 130s 


—— — 


EVENING DRESS. 
— | — | — + 648. | Toe. | 86s. | BBs. | 107s. | 12is 


SUMMER COATS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
Ire sd 2is. | 286. | 338. | 42s. | 458. | B58. | 60s. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
— — | — J 42s. | 60s. | 558. | 658. | 708 | 64s 
EVENING DRESS. 


CLAss 
A 


— | — | — | Ses. | 450. | 60s. | 60s. | 650. | 7650. 


"16s. | 208. | 24s. | 28s. 318. | 806. | 408.) — | — 


SUMMER OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 
Als. | 288. | Bas | 428. | 508. 688. | 658. | 708. 845 
SUMMER. 

216. | 288. | 338. | 428. | 60s. | bbe. | — | — | — 


“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
30s. 428. | 508. | 60s. | 70s | 758. | Sis. | — | — 


SUMMER TROUSERS. 


Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 


WAISTCOATS. 
~ ‘'Phibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, Ke. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
Tue WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS. 


Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 
The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD.) 


Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting | 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to ap extent ultimately 


resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


Patterns Post Free. 


— — 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SVDCNHAM HUS, 65 Ab &, LUDGATE EILL, E.c. | 


js. | ox. | Ss. e d Lis. | 128. | 13s. | ids. | I. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
F 0 0 D of BSALT N 
8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipa ion, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and — cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

for 15 stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
London. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 

celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicine. 

Sole Wholesale Agents, Edwards and Son, 157, Queen 

Victoria-street (late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold 
retail by most Chemists. Price 48. per bottle. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family ines have had a continuelly - 
iocreasing sale throughout sae United Kingdom and th 
British Colonies since their first mtroduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strenztheuiug aud restorative pro 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchit:s, 
Pulmonary Cousumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scroful, 
Genera Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous Syster , 
whether arising from sedentary mode of liſc, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. Id. and 4s. 6d, 
each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. sed lis. each, 
Both tu ve obtained of all Chemists , 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LAN TET. 

All who wish to preserve beslth aud thus protwong ufe 
s ould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can de had gratis trom sny 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Cen- 
cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.“ 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


ELIXIR. 


and Squills are too often invoked 0 
J. Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
of s 


—— which yield momeu 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA MC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, , author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says ; 
I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cougli, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

* oe met i 2 
5 my: 1 is from opium uills, not 
only allays the irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 


Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. by all 
chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 


read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
r,, Veen © Sigg e etivn ste te 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’—*ee 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Cris WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
y recommended. 
— cee , and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It — Old Sores, 


Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 

free from anything injurious to the most delicat« constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sulferers to give ita © 


to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases containing sx 
times the quantity, lls. each—eurticient to effect a permanert 
cure in the great majority of long-etending cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or seul to 


ay address on receipt of BL oF 1.4. stamens by 


F. a. CLARKE, Chewist, igh Sircat, Lincol * 
M holesale—Al) Patent Medicme | ouses, 


— — 
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Me PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


r ‘OREN ¢ er > ee? 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 
B E 8 T F 0 0 D Supplied to the Royal Nurseries 
and containing the Highest 
F 0 R Amount of Nourishment 
The Most in the Most Digestible and 


„ INFANTS “= 
SAVORY & MOORE,“ gn, 


SOLD TN 3 1 75 
PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure yields 25 + cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The aroma more thoroughly extracted. 

Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 
exactitude in giving out to servants. 

Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 
reducing the freight. 

Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (IAMITED). Offices: 27, Mincing.'ane (where all communications must be 
addressed); Duty Paid Warehouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, 8.E.; Bonded Warehouse, Butler's Wharf. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND 80LD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHEBE. 


SUMMER DELICACY. ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Pu rs to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 


DD 
CORN FLOUR 


— 2 and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE AND Pons PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
Most Wholesome Accompanimen r 
companiment of NET. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 04,|Q)AUCES for FISH, GAME, 40. 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s.6d. Sole maker, 
‘| POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


or 
G. SHREWSBURY, 50, Old Bailey, E. C. Faetory 
Barrington-road, 8.W. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
Goar W. HUGHES, 56, Sr. PAUL’S- GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED SOU PS. 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 


No. : 
LAND ‘PEN. ie 48; COMMERCIAL PEN way ey Sy any tp ry mgr 


PANK PEN, No. 966; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; BCHOOL 
satisfaction. Maker 20 ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN 111 PEN, No. 36, Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 
Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
— the fresh Fruits and Spi Orange, Lemon, 
Ks PURIFY THE BLOOD, Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, Kc. Ke. 
CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


Genuine Manufactures bear (heir names and address 


* - 
VW ORSDELL 8 REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, — 2 2 and may be —— 2 hm + ae 
ILLS IMPROVE DIGESTION, O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. SiLverTon’s 
P : AURAL REMEDIES, Deafness relieved imme- 


ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. | diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and . oung. 


ing benefited.—Send for Papers and 
* * a 4 it t 
Sold Everywhere. House, Pack-street, N 


ness. Thousands are being 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, 
ottingham. 


JELLIES. 


without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straining, 
is now enclosed in every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
which may be obtained from Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
obtained 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 3d. and 6d. packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe, A 3d. packet is sufficient for one quart of 
Je'ly. 


ee — — — — — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — — 


) ek oo QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatu Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
Wend Chemists everywhere, in capeuled bottles, 4s. 64. 
i D ; 

" nent sise 1ls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


| Fig ~~ SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 
— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


HITRS MOO.MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limrrao. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 
steel i the tis 


mic 
to 


4 


4 
5 


tri 
| 


„ WHITE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
a Single Troms, 160. 2ls., 266. 6d., and 3)s 6d, 
of a Double Truss, 318. 6d, 428, and 52s. 6d. 


Price of an Uratilical Truss, 42s. and 520. P free 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John Wüte, Pos 


five, Piccadilly. 
— „ NEW PATENT 


2 2 


117 
qs 


mended by the Faculty as being peculiari 
pressible, — the test imvention for giv 
por. in all cases of WEARN 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.. 


Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1878). 


New Business— £ 
sou TT 472,091 
ew Annual Premium Income .................. 13 629 


Business i Force— £ 
23,448 Policies in force [for 4,227,997 


Annual Premium Income........................... 130 409 
Deatu Craims, &c.— £ 
Death Claims, includirg Matured Policies and 
Bonuses paid in ess 42,708 
From Commencement paid for Claims ......... 432,622 
ACCUMULATED Funp— £ 
TT to sccce sopasasennnsodsccodinetheis 680 
Increasing the Fund l0o0o0o0o 563,777 


Average Reversionary Bonus, for 21 
years, Ii per cent. per annum. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Deprriment during the 
current financial year will participate in the Ninth Division 
of Profits, and rank for Three Years’ Bonus therein 


———— 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTT. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E. C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Cepital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, aud Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes on self-supporting principles. Registered March 


15, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
let issue, at par......... 4,000 shares As ount...... £100,000 
2nd „ 41 prem. 4.000 „ * 100000 
Ird „ £2 prem, 4,000 „ 9 100.000 
4th „ £3 prem, 4,000 „ 5 100,000 
1 16,000 Total... 400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will complete hal 
a million (half the cepital «f the Company) is in course of 
al'otment st £4 per share premium. 

Keserve Fund at the end of last year, £10,370 (since in- 
creased by several thousand peunds) 

Estates purchased 113, for £504,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance Sheet, Share Application Forms, 
and Pamphiet entitled, “A Chat with the Secretary,” 


apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SCOTLAND. 


HE SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains 
between Loudon (St. Pancras) and Scotland is now in 


operation 
DOWN TRAINS.—-WEEKDAYSA. 0 
C D A 2 Ei 8. 
a. m. am p. m. ppm. 
LONDON (St. Pan.) . . dep. 5 16/10 8 0 9 189 16 
BID DUT .....cccccccceecescceees arr. | 4 35) 8 6 07 7 45 
1 » 14 . 2 1 50 
1 ccccecesoess 90 5 65) 9 oe | © 8 23 
— 79 7 45011 8 4011 10 11 10 
CET 70 — | 8 212 40 236 2 35 
INVERNESS coccccccecescseces 90 8 2 9 6 = 6 265 


A—Pullman Sieeping Car from St. Pancras to Perth 

—Pullmen oe =! ars from St. Pancras to "~¥ 7 
and Glasgow. C—Pullmen Drawing-room Cars from St. 
Pancras to Edinburgh aud Glasgow. 

These Cars sre well Ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, &c., 
and accompanied by a Special Attendant. Cnar ze for reat 
in Drawing-room Car 5s., and for Berth in Sleeping Car 8s. 
in addition to the First-class Fare. 

Throngh Carrie from St. Pancras to Perth, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness, by Express leaving London at 8 0 p.m. 

D—The Train leaving St. Pancras at 10.30 am. on Satus 
days has no connection with Inverness on Sunday morni 
E—The Train lea St. Pancras at 915 p.m. on Saturday 
nights has no connection with Trains north of Edinburgh on 
Sunday mornings. 

The 9.16 p.m, EXPRESS from St. Pancras is due at 
Greenock in ample time to enable Passengers to join the 
“lona” Steamer for the Highlands of Scotland. A through 
Carriage is run from St. Pancras to Greenock by this train. 


TAY BRIDGE ROUTE.—This 2 Route to the 
North of Scotland is now and Passengers for Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose, A Deeside, Bailater, and other 


places in the North of Scotland may be booked via Edinburgh 
Fed the Tay Bridge ot n Nr end other Midiond 


To the Down Scotch Ex 1111 at 
* sateen fa stteched Aberdeen, via 
and the Tay Bridge. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, July, 1878. 


Now Ready. 
1 PSALMIST. The New Edition, in 
setae east ace ee oer sree 
' nearly nes, mns, cs 

of for Chantiog. Publi as a Tune Book, 
to any Collection of Hymns, as well as a complete 
Hyma and Tune Book. 

THE TUNE BOOK. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d.; cloth boards, 
3s. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 

TUNES and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; cloth boards, 
3s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 4+. 6d. 

TUNES with HYMNS, Limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards 
4s.; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 

TUNES, HYMNS, and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d ; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


, 9 5 CHANT BOOK. Cloth, ls; cloth, red lettered, 
8. 


Ministers, Leaders of Choirs, and others are invited to send 
for a Specimen Copy, post free, at the above rates. 
London: J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street. 
Novello & Co., 1, Beruers-street, W. and 80, Quesu- street 
Cheapside, 


| 


SHOREDITCH 


TABERNACLE. _ 


N or about Ocroprr ist the MEMORIAL STONES of the above Place of Worship will 


be LAID. 


The Committee ara very thankful to the Chtistian public for their generous help to the 


present, and beg to make one more Appeal. 


The need of a large place is very urgent; 


for, while we have a Church of 900 Members and a Congregation of 2000 now worshipping 
in the Shoreditch Town Hall of an evening, our present Chapel seats only 600. 

The New Tabernacle is to seat 2000, and will cost about £8000, towards which we have 
£1000 promised. The Committee are anxious to open the new building free of d-bt. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Pastor, Rev. 
W. Corr, 5, Palestine Place, Cambridge Heath, E.; by the Treasurer, Mr. J. Harverson, 
10, Well Street, Hackney, E.; by the financial Secretary, Mr. Geo. Boggis, 14 and 15, 
St Switbin's Lane, Cannon Street, E C.; or may be paid to the account of the Shore- 
ditch Tabernacle Fund,” at the London and County Bank (Shoreditch Branch) 


London, E. 


HHAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


is the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[Catalogue Post Free. 


BROOK'S §=opwyye COTTONS. 


Patent Glace Thread. 
Crochet and Latting 


Only First 


— — — —— 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Omr Paize Mepat, London, 1851. 
1 Medal, 
1 


Cotton. The only Diploma of — 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and 


or 
general excellence of the Crochet, 
Embroidery and Sewing Cotton. 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


AYFAIR: A Non-Society Journal of Litera- 
ture and Politics, Unambitiously Illustrated. Price 
Sixpence. Has been permanently enlarged by eight columns, 


Contents or Tats Weex’s Numper (Avo. 6):— 


On the Watch. 

The Debate. 

At a Tennis Party. 

The New Saviours of Society. 
. Affairs in the City. 

Political Fla le. 
Poetaster and Goveroor-General. 
. Bank Holiday. 

„Our Pubhe Offices. 

. Fifty Years’ Fashion. 
Meeting the Mails. 

. The Chat of the Fair. 

13. Fashions in the Fair. 

14. Turning over Fresh Leaves. 


Portrait Sketches of Mr. Gladstone, Father Ignatius (at 
Margate), &c., &c. 


Sn Hm CoN 


— — — 
oe © 


MAYFAIR, Unambitionsly Illustrated, price Sixpence. 
Yearly Subscriptions, 28s. (payable in advance). For sale 
by all metropolitan newsagents and at all bookstalis on 

onday afvernoon, and throughout the country on Tuesday 
morning. 

MAYFAIR 1 is on = in yy 
Exhibition in Messrs. Galigaaui’s English Kiosque; 
the Boulevard des 1. ines, wens ile Tn g 
with Brentano, ’ nion- square. 2 ta, Ww : 

Reale, Valetta. 


Mayfair Offices: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. C. 


ROVISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 
COUNTY of KENT: being a Full Analysis of 
the Accom ion Provided by all Religious Bodies in the 
Divisious, Districts, and Parishes of the ty. Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pp. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 

Isling.on, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated ou a very much improved 
principle. Ministers and comrsi:tees waited upon, a d easy 
terms of payment can be arrang: d. 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Principal—Mr. JOHN STEWART. 


At the last Local Examination by the University of 
82 the following were the successes by pupils from 
this sc — 


Seniors— Honours, 13 Class, Two Candidates. 


lass, Two 2 

Passes Four * 
Juniors—Hopours, lst Class, Two 1 
2nd Class, One pm 

Srd Class, Three „ 

Passes Five * 

Total 19 5 


At the last Examination by the College of Preceptors 
(June, 1878) Forty-four Candidates obtained Certificates. 

Six were let Class, Fourteen were 2nd Class, and Twenty- 
four were 3rd Class. 

Of the twelve Prises offered for general competition, the 
Ist, for General Proficiency, was obtained with a higher total 
than has ever before been reached in these Examinations; the 
2od for Modern Languages, the lst for Euglish, the 2ad for 
Mathematics, and the 2ud for Natural Science. 


The NEXT SESSION ill begin on the IN ru STEUER. 


| * IVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
STUDENTS of University College RESIDE in the Hall 
under Collegiate discipline. 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., may be 
aus on application to the Principal or the Secretary, at 
t 0 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—ALEX, MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


8T. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


wus HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 
Select Board and residence in a Minister’s house. Home 
comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


lished 5 ' at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
1 „ 4 A4 K. Buat an! Co., Wine 


. — Wronrspax, 


nee Court, Fleet 
voust 7, 1878. 


